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THIRD ANNUAL CONVENTION 


OF THE 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS, 

HELD AT THE ROOMS OF THE NEW YORK CHAPTER, ON TUESDAY, THE 16th, AND WEDNESDAY, 
t THE 17th OF NOVEMBER, 1869. 


TUESDAY’S PROCEEDINGS, 

Afternoon Session. 


At a few minutes past three o’clock, P. M., the 
Convention was called to order by the President of 
the Institute, Mr. Richard Upjohn. 

The President, Mr. Richard Upjohn, then read 
the.folio wing address: 

ANNUAL ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT. 

Gentlemen of the Institute and Fellow Architects: 

The occasion which brings us together is the 
Third Annual Convention of the American Insti¬ 
tute of Architects. We have already held two Con¬ 
ventions under the regulations whereby the Insti¬ 
tute became a more effectually national body than 
it had been before the year 1867. From the time 
of the organization of the Institute in 1857 to that 
time, it had been practically a local society, and 
though called the American Institute of Architects, 
the only claim it could make to a national char¬ 
acter was the existence of the non-resident mem¬ 
bers in various places outside of the City of New 
York, who paid half the contributions of resident 
members. But, with the reorganization in 1867, 
commenced our existence as a national association 
with local Chapters. The two Conventions already 
held, had less of the character of Conventions than 
of annual business meetings. They were but ex¬ 
periments with a new order of things. It has been 


our desire that this Convention should be something 
more than a business meeting, and should assume 
importance as a National Convocation of Architects. 
To this end we have invited every practicing 
Architect in the United States to meet us here and 
consult with us over measures for the common 
good. For, if the Institute is to be respected by 
the community and is to wield an influence, 
it must represent the opinions of the best dis¬ 
posed men of the whole profession. To those, 
therefore, who have chosen to accept our invitation, 
I extend a cordial welcome. To you, gentlemen, 
and the members generally, I will say, that I con¬ 
gratulate you all upon the return of this event, and 
earnestly hope that it may result in much good to 
the profession generally, and to the community 
with which it is in relations of mutual support. 
Before proceeding with our business, I beg leave 
to offer a few suggestions bearing upon these rela¬ 
tions, and our duties to the community and to our¬ 
selves. 

To consider the past, to provide for the present, 
and to order the future, are the principal objects of 
this meeting. 

What has the past year produced ? I mean, what 
works worthy of note have we laid before the pub¬ 
lic ? Have the steps which we have taken in our 
professional labor been such as to entitle them to 
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be called steps in advance ? The agriculturist, the 
farmer, the tiller of the soil has sown and reaped, 
and garnered his treasures; his industry has given 
him the means of life; his stores have been bene¬ 
ficial to himself and to his neighbors far and near. 
Now, consider for a moment what each one of us 
has done to further the real and true interest of our 
profession. When an occasion for the employment 
of our professional skill has been offered to us by a 
client, when he has proposed the fee, have we 
reckoned as one about to speculate? and, in the 
phrase of such as do, concluded, on examining the 
premises of the case, that there is not much 
“money in it?” or perhaps, that there is some , but 
not much profit in it ? Now, this is well for the 
man who buys and sells. Of course he must do so. 
If he did not, the world of commerce would be up¬ 
set, and everything connected with it thrown into 
confusion. My friends, we are differently situated. 
Our merchandise is our brain; we sell ideas, crea¬ 
tures of the brain. Necessity, common to all alike, 
compels us to put a price on it; for we must have 
sustenance or we shall have no brain. It is one of 
our duties to ourselves to see that no anxiety in re¬ 
gard to sufficient means for support shall interfere 
with the development of our ideas and the proper 
supervision of our work. But, if we go so far be¬ 
yond this necessary provision that the greed for 
gain is greater than the will to do what we con¬ 
scientiously believe to be right, then our labor is 
Avorse than useless. No degradation can be worse 
than that of the professional man who allows this 
principle to rule his action. It is useless for him 
to say that he takes a mercantile view of his bush 
ness, and that what is honorable for a merchant is 
right in himself. 

It may be honorable for a merchant to take cer¬ 
tain advantages, but to a professional man, the 
same practices are base. 

All that we ask is, that competition for the 
Avork of our brains shall not be put on a mone¬ 
tary basis. To this end Ave-have endeavored to 
establish uniform rates of charges in the profession. 
It has been represented that Ave are a trades union— 
trying to put up the prices. On this point we have 
been much misunderstood. There can be no sub¬ 
stantial success in a profession in Avhich the 
practitioners are underbidding one another, either 
as concerns the Avork done—and in this the client 


is interested—or the personal profit of its mem¬ 
bers. In its practical working our system does 
no one injustice. The amount of employment 
goes according to reputations. Those having the 
best get the most work, of course, but yet all get 
a share; and I conceive that it is better, on the 
Avhole, for the young Architect, to do a feAV works 
and be well paid for them, than to do many for 
little or no remuneration. The few may be well 
done and may add much to his reputation; the 
many may be badly done, may consume all the 
valuable time he might devote to recreation and 
study, exhaust his limited resources, and injure his 
reputation at the start. 

But other temptations beset us. A A T ision is 
presented to us in the form of a noble building— 
one that is to last for all time looms up in our 
imaginations.- It may be a Mirage, which generally 
is upside doAvn, and not very flattering. But still it 
is so; and so far as we can discern, there is not much 
to see after all. But a closer view of the matter 
promises to us a more truthful prospect, and Ave 
see clearly that there is some reality in it. Noav, 
Iioav far are we disposed at this point of the pro¬ 
ceeding, to maintain our judgment unprejudiced, so 
that Ave may have the moral courage and strength 
of Avill to aid each other in standing up for good 
sound practice. Do Ave at such times unite to 
establish precedents which may serve as the bases 
of official action on the part of the Institute in the 
formation of rules for the guidance of the pro¬ 
fession, and thus aid in establishing our Institute 
upon a sound substantial foundation ? Do w r e not, 
on the contrary, often weaken it by countenancing 
parties Avho are anxious to obtain the good labors 
of clever men, but who, when seeking such 
help, go from office to office, Avith an offer in their 
gracious palms, and deal out their allowance to 
some one whose nerves are not sufficiently strong 
to withstand the alluerment. There can be no 
doubt in any candid mind that the man who 
undertakes a Avork on any terms offered him, from 
fear of losing it altogether, and the other one, who 
takes orders on low terms because he “sees money” 
in them—and the tAVo are often combined in one— 
are doing all that they can to break down the 
reputation of the profession. Such is the way in 
which to lose our respectability, our dignity, as 
professional men. In maintaining the honorable 
G 
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practice of the profession, which we pi’ofess to do 
in our constitution, we have as yet no specific rules. 
There is nothing to bind us to this but our moral 
relation one to another. We have no union for 
obliging any one to do otherwise than his conscience 
directs. Our bond is mutual, our interest social. 
We are fellows, companions meeting for the purpose 
of instructing each other; and our conversation 
here is for the benefit of the nation and the world. 
If, therefore, as the result of the deliberations of 
this convention, we think it well to frame rules for 
our guidance, let me urge you to consider them 
wisely, and not forget; the great responsibility you 
undertake. 

Our doings in the past are now a part of our 
history, and I think that we have reason to he 
proud of our record. Here in Hew York a most 
important work has been begun. The Hew York 
Chapter has formed the nucleus of a valuable Archi¬ 
tectural Library. Valuable engravings, drawings 
and photographs have been collected by it. An 
opportunity has been, and is now open to any one 
in or out of the profession to add to the collection, 
and so further the onward course of that enter¬ 
prising branch of our organization. The Hew 
York Chapter has shown the Architects of all other 
towns, places and cities, the way of establishing 
similar Chapters of the Institute throughout the 
country, all of which will be held together by a 
common bond of union in the American Institute 
of Architects. 

We have all, during the past year, added more or 
less to the number of architectural works that we 
have given to the world. Have the additions been 
evident improvements on our former wmrks? If 
so, then our efforts have not been in vain, and our 
studies have resulted in progress. 

Much has been said by historians about the 
“ dark ages ” that for a time prevailed in Europe. 
I would that the reflection only of such darkness 
could but throw its rays once over our era of 
boasted light; I would that we might be guided 
by them in our endeavors to reproduce some 
shadows of the works of those times. It might 
then be seen that we are not destitute of the quali¬ 
ties possessed by those men who have left on record, 
in the purest of languages, written in stone, works 
which testify to lives of truth, and of earnest vital 
power: lives which, if lived over again, would be 


destined to reproduce upon a greater area, works 
of a like character, truly elevating and ennobling 
to the present age. Had we not been favored by 
the reflection of such miscalled darkness, our pre¬ 
sent condition would have been darkness indeed. 
But happily, we have been led to search for true 
light, in what the world popularly calls darkness, 
and to investigate, in our rambles among the 
beauteous and wondrous combinations of art, the 
treasures bequeathed to us by our predecessors. 
Let us, therefore, be diligent in our search for 
truth; let us strive to accumulate, by every means 
possible, and with untiring energy, that knowledge 
which will give us the power to bequeath to future 
generations works, the contemplation of which will 
endue them with such wisdom, such strength and 
such clearness of perception, as will enable them 
everywhere to know the good from the bad, the 
false from the true, and the deformed from the 
beautiful. 


The Yice-President, ex-officio, Mr. Richard M. 
Huht, upon the request of the President, then took 
the chair. 

The Secretary read the Annual Report of the 
Board of Trustees, as follows: 

REPORT OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 

At the Convention of the Institute, held Dec. 8, 
1868, certain changes were made in the By-Laws of 
the Institute, which changes made necessary the 
election of a wholly new Board of Trustees in place 
of the former Board, of which former Board one 
member only was changed every year, apart from 
the members ex-officio. Mr. Upjohn and Mr. Hat¬ 
field, members ex-officio, and Mr. Dudley, whose 
term would have run to 1870, are however, mem¬ 
bers of the Board for this, as of that for the last 
term. 

The Report of the Board read at the Convention 
of 1868, had been referred back to the Board of 
Trustees for amendment, in the clauses relating to 
Chapters. 

At the first meeting of the Board following the 
Convention, the report was brought up for con¬ 
sideration in this particular, and was amended by 
the insertion of the word “new,” so that the sen- 
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tence in question should read “as yet the Trustees 
are unable to report on the formation of any new 
Chapters.” 

In this form the Report of the Board for the 
term 1867-8, is appended to the present one, and 
the Trustees request the Convention to adopt it. 

Early in the term, and under the instructions 
of the Board, the Secretary began correspondence 
with members of the Institute, and other Archi¬ 
tects thought to be well disposed toward the Insti¬ 
tute, in the towns and cities of the United States; 
and especially in the cities where it seemed practi¬ 
cable to establish Chapters at once. This corres¬ 
pondence was pursued actively throughout the 
winter of 1868-9; and the movement in favor of 
new Chapters of the Institute showed itself most 
active in Philadelphia and Chicago. Affairs in 
Boston were and are exceptional, as an active 
society of architects, strong in numbers and not 
wanting in the right spirit, has existed there for 
several years. 

At the very outset the Trustees found an obstacle 
in their way, viz., the high fees required by the By- 
Laws. The annual dues, $20 a year, and the Initi¬ 
ation fee of $50, are all looked upon with dislike by 
persons not members of the Institute, and who have 
not grown familiar with its objects and working. 
The impression has existed and has proved hard to 
remove, that the Architects outside of New York 
were to be taxed for the benefit of those in New 
York. The Board in its printed addresses, and the 
Secretary in his letters, have always held the same 
language in regard to this matter; it has been urged 
upon the notice of the Architects residing elsewhere 
than in New York, that the Institute was a federal 
bond uniting together local bodies, called Chapters 
of the Institute, but independent except as members 
of this league;—that the Institute itself possessed no 
libraries, no collections, nothing that could benefit 
the Chapter seated in the same city in which its own 
meetings and the meetings of its committees might 
be held;—that the Chapters themselves must estab¬ 
lish their own libraries and lectures, and undertake 
themselves the education of their own junior mem¬ 
bers, and the cultivation of their own local 
communities;—that the money paid the Institute 
is for the common good, no one Chapter getting 
more benefit from it than another. It has been 
urged steadily that the common objects of the 


Institute must be striven for by an association 
common to the whole country. Of which body 
would the opinion, in regard to a point of practice? 
a disputed bill, or the like, be the most respected, 
—of the Chapter seated in the town where the 
dispute might arise, or of the Central and National 
Institute? Of which body would a schedule of 
charges be the weightiest—of a local society, or of 
the Architects of the United States meeting in 
Convention? For the publication of papers also,— 
nine-tenths of the papers issued by the Institute 
must always be the work of the Chapters, called 
forth by the requirements of their meetings, and 
addressed in the first place to local audiences: but 
in which form are they likely to be the most widely 
read, as published by the Chapter—or with the im¬ 
print of the Institute, and sent far and wide with 
its endorsement, as it w T ere, as if selected from its 
abundant stores ? If we have in the future a Board 
of Examination, whose diploma of fitness to prac¬ 
tice shall be worth something, and shall be a pow¬ 
erful aid to an able young man seeking business— 
of what body should this be the creature, if not of 
a national one, selecting its judges from the whole 
country, and imposing its general authority upon 
the whole country ? The tendency of the times is 
to make of the whole nation a single business com¬ 
munity; we have, and always shall have, Boston 
Architects building churches in Chicago, in spite 
of the merit and the enterprise of the resident 
Architects, and one or two of the defeated Chicago 
men building a bank or two in Boston at the same 
time. Who is to advise with and judge between all 
these practitioners, members of such different and 
widely distant communities? Clearly, no one, if 
not a national body to which they all belong. Who 
is to judge between the non-resident Architect and 
his distant client—the Architect, perhaps, residing 
in New York, the employer in an up-country parish 
of Louisiana? Clearly, no one, if not an American 
Institute of Architects. 

As every member of the Institute knows—if he 
will consider for a moment—the expense of the In¬ 
stitute must reach a certain point, if it is to be use¬ 
ful at all. Even if the annual donation to chapters 
of a sum for Reading Rooms were not paid, and if 
in a prosperous future the publications became no 
longer a heavy expense, there are certain other ex¬ 
penses, as for stationery, rent of a meeting room for 
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committees, &c., from which, the Institute cannot 
escape. There is another item, a rather heavy one 
and sure to grow heavier,—clerk hire. The work of 
the Treasurer’s office, of the Secretary’s office, of the 
Committee on Publications, take a great deal of 
time and attention. The work of the different de¬ 
partments cannot he done by Architects who are in 
active business, without a great deal of clerical help. 
To take an instance ready at hand and easy to cite; 
—as nearly as can be ascertained, 173 letters have 
been sent out during the year from the Secretary’s 
office alone, and signed by the Secretary. Some of 
these are duplicates—that is, the same letter sent to 
two or more persons—but the number given does 
not include notices of meetings and the like, which 
are printed; and avast majority of the one hundred 
and seventy-three are original letters. Add to this 
the preparing of papers, such as the printed docu¬ 
ments which have been issued this year, the pre¬ 
paring and recording of minutes, the filing and care 
of archives, constant attendance upon the meetings 
of the Trustees, and the necessary attendance upon 
the strangers who call upon the Secretary—as the 
only officer whom they know—and it will be clear 
to every one that a Secretary of the Institute who 
should do all his own work, would be occupied 
during long business hours at least one day and a 
half in every week. That is a small allowance. 
Any one who should not write fluently, any one 
unmethodical, any one unaccustomed to business, 
would give more time than that. 

What is true of this office is true of others. The 
Institute must be content to meet frankly the re¬ 
quirements of its officers, or capable men will not 
serve. If a young man with little business of his 
own is entrusted with an important office, he will 
be entitled to two or three hundred dollars a }^ear 
if he does all the work himself. If an Architect in 
active business consents to undertake the duties, he 
must sketch out his letters at home and hand them 
to his clerk for writing out and despatching, or dic¬ 
tate them if his assistant understands stenography. 
He ought never to be compelled to copy his minutes 
into the record book, nor to write a second copy of 
any letter requiring duplication, nor to docket and 
file papers, nor, in short, to do what an employee 
can do for him. On other terms, the work cannot 
as a general thing be done; and in short, clerk hire 
fpr the Treasurer, for the Secretary and for the 


Committee on Publications, amounting, perhaps, to 
$700 a year now, and likely to amount to more, 
must be accepted as inevitable. The members of 
the Institute must support and carry on their own 
business; and the Trustees hold out no hopes to 
any one that payments to the Institute can be ma¬ 
terially reduced. 

The especial objection to the fifty dollar Initia¬ 
tion fee—manifested on every side—has, however, 
claimed the attention of the Trustees. It was found 
that this was actually an insuperable obstacle. 
Therefore, on the 18th of January, the Trustees 
passed the following resolution: 

“ Resolved , That in order to encourage the for¬ 
mation of new Chapters of the Institute, the sum 
of thirty dollars from the Initiation fee of each per¬ 
son becoming a Fellow of the Institute before May 
1, 1869, for the purpose of forming any such Chap¬ 
ter, be refunded by the Treasurer of the Institute 
to the Treasurer of such Chapter, immediately upon 
the organization of such Chapter.” 

The practical working of this provision has been 
in this way. Persons elected Fellows are allowed 
to send their demand notes for thirty dollars, which 
are received as part payment of the Initiation Fee. 
On the establishment of a Chapter, the notes of those 
Fellows who have become Fellows to found it, and 
who belong to it, are sent to the Treasurer of that 
Chapter. In the case of those new Fellows who 
have paid in cash the full amount of their fee, the 
thirty dollars in cash will be sent in the same man¬ 
ner. The object of this resolution was, of course, 
to help to carry out the declared wish of the Insti¬ 
tute, to extend into all parts of the country, as 
amendment is rightly made difficult and slow, and 
as the Institute has proved to be practically unani¬ 
mous in wishing to increase the number of its 
members. The Trustees believed they were carrying 
out this wish, and speaking the mind of the Con¬ 
vention which elected them, in adopting this reso¬ 
lution. They hope for its approval by the Insti¬ 
tute assembled at this Convention. 

It will be remembered that at a meeting of the In¬ 
stitute held in March, 1868, a resolution was adopted 
in these words: 

(i Resolved, That the Board of Trustees be re¬ 
quested to address to the Architects of this continent 
a circular letter setting forth the objects and views 
9 
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of the Institute, the advantages that it offers to 
Architects, and the method of obtaining member¬ 
ship in the Institute, together with the desirability 
of forming Chapters in the principal cities.” 

In obedience to these instructions, two circular let¬ 
ters have been issued by the Board, dated respectively 
January 25, 1869, and February 15, 1869. These 
letters have been sent to Architects in all parts of 
the country, and have been accompanied in many 
cases by additional remarks or letters from the 
Secretary. To the former of the two letters many 
replies were received, and the latter was printed in 
two forms, with and without an opening paragraph 
acknowledging receipt of such answer. Copies of 
these letters have been sent to the members of the 
Institute for their information, and are appended 
to this report.—[Appendices A and B.] 

During the spring of 1869, six architects residing 
in Philadelphia were elected Fellows of the Insti¬ 
tute, viz.: Mr. Samuel Sloan, Mr. Frank Furness, 
(who had been previously an Associate,) and Messrs. 
John McArthur, Jr., John Frazer, Geo. W. Hewitt 
and Henry A. Sims. The Trustees have recently re¬ 
ceived from Philadelphia a communication asking 
for the recognition of a Chapter in that city, and 
with it the minutes of a meeting, of which Mr. 
John Frazer was President and Mr. Henry A. Sims 
Secretary, and at which a Philadelphia Chapter was 
organized, the By-laws of the Hew York Chapter 
adopted for the time, a President, a Vice-President, 
and a Secretary and Treasurer elected. The 
Trustees have recognized this body as a Chapter of 
the Institute, and hope for it prosperity and a rapid 
increase in numbers and influence. 

In Chicago, the Fellows of the Institute there 
resident are believed to be on the point of organ¬ 
izing a Chapter. Messrs. J. C. Cochrane and A. 
H. Piquenard were Fellows before this term of 
office began, and Messrs. Drake, Coring and Boy- 
ington have been elected Fellows during this term, 
expressly to form a Chicago Chapter. The Trustees 
hope that in a few weeks this desirable object will 
be accomplished. 

From Boston, the Trustees hear none but favor¬ 
able news. Much communication has taken place 
between the members of the Boston Society of 
Architects and the Secretary and other members of 
the Institute. Many members of the Boston Society 


of Architects are also members of the Institute. 
The minutes of the Boston Society are regularly 
sent to the Secretary of the Institute. A member 
of the Board of Trustees was present at the annual 
dinner of the Boston Society, on special invitation 
to him in his official capacity. With no authority 
to speak for the Boston Society of Architects, or 
for any member of ifc, the Trustees yet think them¬ 
selves authorized in saying that in their opinion 
this association will become, sooner or later, a 
Chapter of the Institute, the next in size to the 
Hew York Chapter, and inferior to none in the 
intelligence and devotion of its members. 

Besides professional members, a number of hon¬ 
orary members have been elected during the term; 
among them some of the most distinguished Archi¬ 
tects of Europe. Their names will be found in the 
appendix.—[Appendix D,] 

The clause of the By-Laws providing that mem¬ 
bers of the Institute shall be dropped from the rolls 
for non-payment of dues under certain circum¬ 
stances, has been enforced of necessity. Hine 
members, who had been notified by the Treasurer 
before July, 1869, according to law, and who had 
failed to pay their dues after such notification, were 
informed by letters of the Secretary, dated October 
18th, 1869, that they had ceased to be members of 
the Institute, but that their application for rein¬ 
statement would be considered. Two of these gen¬ 
tlemen have applied to the Trustees and have been 
reinstated. 

The question of Diplomas has been considered 
by the Board of Trustees, and some difficulties 
have been found to exist. A Diploma for Honorary 
Members may be easily gotten up; but for Fellows 
and Associates there is this difficulty, that a member 
may resign, or in other ways cease to be a member, 
while yet the Diploma remains in his hands. It is, 
therefore, the opinion of the Board that the Diplo¬ 
mas for professional members should take the form 
of annual certificates of membership. These should 
be simple, without vignettes or elaborate ornament, 
but carefully and nobly designed in the spirit of 
the best manuscript work of the past—not with 
obscure and illegible characters, but designed for 
reproduction by handwork, and not like most 
modern engraving, in imitation of typography. 
One plate would yield from seven to ten thousand 
copies without serious injury, and thus would last. 
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the Institute for a century, while duplicates can be 
made easily and perfectly by electrotypy. 

It may be that no Diploma for Associates would 
be needed, as most persons will remain Associates 
for only a few years. 

A preamble and resolutions in regard to this 
matter are appended to this report.—[Appendix 0.] 

The Trustees have believed that a general feeling 
exists among Architects that the Schedule of Char¬ 
ges of the Institute is incomplete, and that it may 
need, in some respects, actual changes. With this 
belief they appointed a sub-committee of their own 
body to consider and report upon the whole subject. 
The task of revising and correcting the Schedule 
proves, however, to be one of great difficulty. It is 
not a code of laws which the Institute wishes to 
promulgate, but a declaration of the received prac¬ 
tice of the profession. The Institute does not say 
“you must charge so much.” It cannot. No Sched¬ 
ule can be framed which can be implicitly and al¬ 
ways followed. The Institute says, So-and-so is the 
practice of well established and responsible Archi¬ 
tects. Hence in regard to competition, for instance, 
many questions arise, as: Is it the received custom 
to compete at all ? If so, in what way ? under what 
conditions ? What constitutes proper remuneration 
to the defeated competitor, or should he receive 
any ? Why should his remuneration be less than 
his charge for preliminary studies? Why should 
preliminary studies be better paid than services in 
presenting a competition design ? Why not charge 
a small fee for preliminary studies, thus inducing 
clients to order them, and leaving it to the Archi¬ 
tect’s skill to satisfy and secure his client ? 

All these and a hundred more questions have to 
be asked and answered. But that a new Schedule 
must be prepared very soon, and prepared after 
careful study of the fuller English Schedule and of 
the complicated and over refined German one, and 
of all else that is instructive, the Trustees fully 
believe, 

Respectfully submitted, 

RICHARD UPJOHN, President 
R. G. HATFIELD, Treasurer. 

R. STURGIS, Jr., Secretary. 

P. B. WIGHT. 

JAMES RENWICK. 

HENRY DUDLEY. 

GEO. B. POST. 


APPENDIX A. 

Secretary’s Office, Amer. Inst, of Architects, 
Room 34, No. 57 Broadway. 

Neav York, December 15, 1869. 

_Esq., 

Architect. 

Dear Sir :—The American Institute of Architects 
is intended to include every Architect in America 
who may be in sympathy with its purpose. Its 
purpose is to bring the profession of Architecture 
into a reputable, recognized and influential position. 

It is assumed that the professional business of an 
Architect consists in rendering to his employer 
certain well-defined, important and confidential ser- 
vices, for which he is to be paid according to a 
generally received scale of charges. 

It is assumed that the proper discharge of his 
duty to his client forbids the acceptance of any fee, 
commission, or remuneration of any kind, from any 
person interested in the w 7 ork, other than his client. 
The whole weight of the influence of the Institute 
is thrown, and will always be thrown, upon the side 
of strictly professional practice in this respect. 

It is assumed, furthermore, that a general agree¬ 
ment among the Architects of America, as to proper 
w T ays of conducting business, definitions of profes¬ 
sional duties, amounts of professional charges, and 
the like, would tend to advance the interests of all 
parties engaged in building. Employers will be 
more sure of faithful service and proper charges; 
mechanics will get more easily and completely the 
instruction and supervision of which they stand in 
need and which the best of them desire, and Archi¬ 
tects will find their authority as experts more 
readily admitted, their influence for good greater 
and more easily exercised, and their professional 
independence secured as the Institute becomes more 
powerful as a bond of union. To a very great 
degree this has been the case already. In the matter 
of Architects’ commissions, for instance, the publi¬ 
cation of the Institute’s Schedule of Charges has 
made it generally easy for Architects to obtain proper 
payment for services rendered. During the past 
seven years the standing of Architects in this re¬ 
spect has been almost entirely changed. 

As regards the interchange of technical informa¬ 
tion, of knowledge gained by actual experience, and 
of opinions founded upon observation and study, 
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the value of association in securing this is at once 
evident. These matters are of necessity left to the 
several Chapters; but those above spoken of are the 
affair of the whole Institute. 

This letter, ordered by the Institute and approved 
by the Board of Trustees, is sent to you to introduce 
the subject to your attention. You are requested 
to enter into correspondence with the Secretary. 
You will be informed, in the course of such corres¬ 
pondence, of the purposes of the Institute in detail, 
of the manner of its organization, of the relations 
of the Chapters to the Federal body and of individ¬ 
ual members to both. Your co-operation with the 
leading Architects of the whole country is re¬ 
quested in a carefully planned and resolutely under¬ 
taken movement to improve our position as Archi- 

RICHARD UPJOHN, 

President. 

RUSSELL STURGIS, Jr., 

Secretary. 


APPENDIX B. 

Secretary’s Office, Amer. Inst, of Architects, 
Room 34, No. 57 Broadway. 

New York, February 15, 1869. 

_Esq., 

Architect. 

Dear Sir :—There will be sent you with this a 
copy of the Constitution and By-Laws of the 
Institute; the following points are presented to 
you as being those concerning which information 
has been asked especially, or may be supposed 
especially needed. 

The Institute is organized upon a Federal plan. 

In every city or neighborhood where there may 
be enough Architects for the purpose, a Chapter of 
the Institute may be formed. Architects residing 
at a distance from the seat of any Chapter may 
also become Members of the Institute. 

Besides Honorary Members, the Institute consists 
of Fellows and Associates, Architects who are 
made Practicing Members of any Chapter, become 
ipso facto Associates of the Institute; and Architects 
not belonging to any Chapter may be elected Asso¬ 
ciates by the Board of Trustees, upon nomination 
by two Fellows. 


Associates or others may be nominated in the 
same manner for election to the grade of Fellow, 
and if passed by the Board of Trustees, are voted 
upon by the existing Fellows, by means of ballots 
sent through the mails. 

The Chapter organizations consist of Practicing 
Members (who may be Fellows of the Institute, and 
who as above stated, if not Fellows are Associates 
of the Institute), and, at the discretion of each 
Chapter, Juniors, to which grade Assistants and 
Students are eligible, and non-professional mem¬ 
bers in any form. But in each Chapter there must 
be at least five Fellows of the Institute. 

Each Chapter regulates its own expenses. 

The expenses of the Institute itself are, for Asso¬ 
ciates, ten dollars a year, payable in two instalments; 
for Fellows, fifty dollars Initiation fee, and twenty 
dollars a year. But inasmuch as no Chapter can 
be formed without five Fellows, and in order to 
remove possible objections to the initiatory expense 
of becoming a Fellow, the following resolution was 
adopted by the Board of Trustees at their meeting 
on the 18th ult.: 

“ Resolved , That in order to encourage the for¬ 
mation of new Chapters of the Institute, the sum 
of thirty dollars from the Initiation fee of each 
person becoming a Fellow of the Institute, before 
May 1st, 1869, for the purpose of forming any such 
Chapter, be refunded by the Treasurer of the Insti¬ 
tute to the Treasurer of such Chapter, immediately 
upon the organization of such Chapter.” 

An Annual Convention is held on the 2d Tues¬ 
day in October, the place of which is indicated by 
the Board of Trustees, unless appointed by the pre¬ 
ceding Convention. Other meetings of the Insti¬ 
tute may be held whenever required. 

The duties undertaken by the Institute as a 
whole, are chiefly the establishment and main¬ 
tenance of a perfect understanding, as to prices and 
methods of conducting business, among the Archi¬ 
tects of the whole country. 

The Schedule of Prices printed with the By-Laws, 
may be regarded as temporary; as it is probable 
that a much fuller one will be adopted ultimately. 

It is intended that honorable practice of the pro¬ 
fession shall be universal among the members, and 
that any member who may be guilty of fault in this 
respect shall be liable to expulsion. It is probable 
that further duties will be assumed by the Institute. 
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For instance, it has been urged upon us that we 
establish an Examining Board to award Diplomas 
of proficiency and fitness to practice as Architects, 
to all persons passing a strict examination. The 
benefits which might result from such, an establish¬ 
ment are obyious, and the time may soon come for 
considering the matter in detail. Publications of 
important papers, tables, essays, and the like, are 
already undertaken, and the amount of work of this 
kind which we can do is only limited by the limi¬ 
tation of our resources. 

The duties of the Chapters are to establish libra¬ 
ries and lectures; to educate the Architectural Stu¬ 
dents and Draughtsmen of their communities by 
making them Junior Members, or in other ways, to 
hold meetings for discussion and the reading of 
papers, and to aid in every way the general pur¬ 
poses of the Institute. In preparing to publish 
papers and documents, the Board of Trustees and 
Committee on Publications will always give the 
preference to papers read before the Chapters. 

There are now about seventy Fellows and Asso¬ 
ciates of the Institute, and nominations are coming 
in. The Board of Trustees are desirous to facilitate 
the entrance of new members; and it is thought 
best for new members to enter as Associates, except 
in the cases where a Chapter is to be formed at once. 

You will find enclosed a blank form of applica¬ 
tion. If you will fill up and return it to the Secre¬ 
tary, you will then be properly nominated as As¬ 
sociate of the Institute and voted upon by the Board 
of Trustees, but it would be yet more satisfactory 
to the Board if you should be nominated by some 
Fellow to whom you are known. It will be well, 
however, if you will forward to the Secretary at the 
same time, photographs of buildings designed by 
you, drawings and specifications for work executed, 
or to be executed, publications, or other matter 
serving as record of your standing in the profession. 

RICHARD UPJOHN, 

President. 

RUSSELL STURGIS, Ju., 

Secretary. 


APPENDIX C. 

Resolutions offered by the Board of Trustees. 
Resolved , That the Board of Trustees be instructed 
to have prepared two Diplomas of Membership of 


the Institute; the one for Honorary Members and 
the other for Fellows. 

Resolved, That the Diploma for Fellow shall be 
in the form of a certificate of membership and good 
standing, to be issued annually and signed by the 
President and Treasurer. 

Resolved, That both Diplomas shall be without 
vignettes or pictorial designing of any kind, but 
ornamented in the way that manuscript work of 
the best ages is ornamented, in color or in 
monochrome. 

Resolved, That it be left to the Board of Trustees 
to decide whether engraving on metal or chromo¬ 
lithography be the means best to employ; but that 
it is the opinion of the Institute that only the most 
delicate and perfect workmanship is to be employed, 
and that line-work on copper can be more easily 
procured of good quality. 

Resolved, That the Board of Trustees be instructed 
to designate a place to which designs can be sent, 
and a day, not before the first of February next, 
after which no designs can be sure of consideration 

Resolved, That the Board of Trustees be em¬ 
powered to select designs, and, at their discretion, 
to request the author of any design to make changes 
in it. 

Resolved, That it is the wish of the Institute that 
the designs selected shall be, when reproduced by 
engraving or other process, fully accredited, and in 
a legible way, to the designers, with the intent to 
do especial honor to the authors of designs which 
have been selected by Architects themselves, and 
for their own service. 


APPENDIX D. 

List of Fellows at beginning of Term of Office. 


Alexander, Chas. A., 
Atwood, Daniel T., 
Barnett, G. I., 

Bloor, A. J., 

Cady, J. Cleaveland, 
Clinton, Charles W., 
Cluss, Adolph, 
Cochrane, J. C., 
Congdon, Henry M., 
Diaper, Frederic, 
Dudley, Henry, 


Lienau, Detlef, 

Littell, Emlen T., 
Longfellow, W. P. P., 
Markham, J. C., 
Munckwitz, F. Julius, 
Piquenard, A. H., 

Post, George B., 
Potter, Edward T., 
Ren wick, James, 
Richardson, Henry H., 
Rogers, John, 
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Eidlitz, Leopold, 
Emerson, W. R., 
Fernbach, Henry, 
Gambrill, Charles D., 
Gilman, Arthur, 
Hallett, Wm. T., 
Hartwell, H. W., 
Hatch, John Davis, 
Hatfield, 0. P., 
Hatfield, R. G., 

Holly, Henry Hudson, 
Hunt, Richard M., 
Isaacs, H. J., 

Kerr, J. W., 


Sands, Joseph, 

Searle, Henry R., 
Sturgis, John H., 
Sturgis, Russell,. Jr., 
ITpjohn, Richard, 
Upjohn, Richard M., 
Yan Brunt, Henry* 
Yaux, Calvert, 

Walter, Thomas U., 
Ware, Wm. R., 

Warner, Samuel A., 
Wight, P. B., 

Wilson, J. K., 

Withers, Fred’k C.—50. 


Resigned during Term. 

Eidlitz, Leopold, Yaux, Calvert, 

Withers, Frederick C.—3, 


Dropped for Non-payment of Dues , and had not 
applied for Reinstatement before Last Meeting of 
Board —6. 


Became Fellows During Term. 


Boyington, W. W., 
Drake, William H., 
Frazer, John, 
Furness, Frank, 


Hewitt, George W., 
McArthur, John, Jr. 
Sims, Henry A., 
Sloan, Samuel—8. 


Fellow Elect. 
Sanford E. Loring—1. 


Became Associates as Practicing Members of New- 
York Chapter. 

Babb, George F., Lindsey, E. D., 

Kendall, E. H., Ritch, John W., 

Le Brun, N., Whyte, 1ST.—6. 

Number of Associates at Date of this Report — 
First Day of Convention . 16. 

Honorary Members at Beginning of Term. 


Babcock, Charles, Rev., 
Da Silva, J., 

Darier, Samuel, 
Duyckinck, Evert A., 
Franel, Jean, 

Girard, Alphonse, 

Hope, A. J. B. Beresford, 
Le Fuel, Hector, 


Olmsted, Fred. Law, 
Parker, J. H., 

Scott, George Gilbert, 
Snell, George, 

Street, George Edmund, 
Yinton, Alex. H., D. D., 
Yinton, Francis, D. D., 
Yiollet-Le-Duc, 


Weston, Theodore.—17. 

Elected During Term of Office. 

Ballu, Theodore, Foerstel, The Baron, 

Baltard, Yictor, Guilhermy, The Baron, 

Duban, Felix, Lenoir, Albert, 

Due, L., Liddon, Henry Parry, 

Schmidt, Friederich—9. 


Number of Honorary Members at Date of this Re¬ 
port—First Day of Convention .. 26, 


Number of Fellows at Date of this Report—First 


Day of Convention .. . 49. 

and Fellow Elect .. 1. 


The Treasurer, Mr. R. G. Hatfield, read his 
Annual Report, as follows: 


Associates at Beginning of Term of Office. 


Furness, Frank, 
Haight, C. C., 
Hardenbergh, H. J., 
Hathorne, George, 
Ireland, Joseph, 


Jaffrey, Henry S., 
McKean, John T. C., 
Pelz, Paul J., 

Pfeiffer, Carl, 

Quincy, Edmund, Jr.—10. 


Associate Elected Fellow. 
Furness, Frank—1. 


Dropped for Non-Payment of Dues, and had not 
Applied for Reinstatement at Last Meeting of 
Board. —1. 


Elected Associates by Board of Trustees. 
Keller, George, Yrydagli, J. R.— 2. 


AHNTJAL REPORT OF THE TREASHRER. 

R, G. Hatfield, Treasurer, 

In Account with the American Institute of Architects — 
1868. Hr. 

Oct. 1.—To Balance.$169 50 

“ Initiation Fees from Fellows. 275 00 
“ Annual Contributions from 

Fellows. 800 00 

“ Annual Contributions from 

Associates. 115 00 

“ Interest on U. S. Securities.. 40 86 
“ Return of unexpended balance 
of $100—appropriation for 
photo’s for the R. I. B. A... 69 83 

“ Return of oyer-charge of Aus¬ 
tin, Baldwin & Co. on photo’s 
from Rome. 5 00—$1,475 19 
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Cr. 

By cash paid Printing.$189 25 

“ “ “ Stationery, Postage, <fec.,... 54 10 

“ “ “ Clerical services. 113 67 

“ “ “ Furniture, Repairs, &c . 99 50 

“ “ “ Rent, Repairs, Cleaning, <fcc. 126 75 

“ “ “ Express, Messengers, &c.... 10 00 


“ “ “ Reading Room appropriat’ns 50 00 

“ “ “ acc’t Com., Lib. and Pubs... 627 65 

Oct, 1, 1869—By balance carried forward 304 27—$1,475 19 


ASSETS. 


Cash on hand, as above.$304 27 

Present value of U. S. $500 bond. 590 00— $884 27 


The following named gentlemen were elected as 
Auditing Committee: Messrs. Adolph OlUss, 
Richard M. Upjohh and E. T. Littell. 


Mr. Henry Dudley read the Annual Report of 
the Committee on Examinations, as follows: 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON EXAMINATIONS. 

The Committee on Examinations of the Amer¬ 
ican Institute of Architects respectfully report, that 
since the last Annual Convention they have had 
three meetings for the examination of candidates 
for the office of Inspectors under the Department 
for the Survey and Inspection of Buildings, and 
that they have attended surveys upon forty-nine 
buildings reported to be unsafe. The reports 
agreed upon at these surveys have generally been 
complied with, and the recommendations either to 
repair or take down such buildings, or portions of 
buildings, which in their opinion were unsafe^ 
promptly carried into effect; and it is believed that 
during the present year one case only has occurred 
in which it has been found necessary to appeal to 
the courts to enforce it. 

The Committee are not aware of any change 
having been made in the law relating to unsafe 
buildings, under which they are appointed, since 
the last Annual Convention. 

Respectfully submitted, by 

RICHARD UPJOHN, 

R. O. HATFIELD, 

JAMES RENWICK, 

DETLEF LIENAU, 

HENRY DUDLEY, 

Committee on Examinations. 

New York, 16^ November, 1869. 


Mr. E. T. Littell read the Annual Report of 
the Committee on Education, as follows: 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON EDUCATION. 

The Committee on Education of the American 
Institute of Architects beg leave respectfully to 
report: 

That the Committee organized by electing Emlen 
T. Littell, Chairman, and Arthur Gilman as Secre¬ 
tary of the Committee. 

The objects which the Institute aimed at in the 
establishment of this Committee are necessarily 
undefined, and the determination of the proper 
ends to be sought for, and the processes by which 
they should be attained, were therefore the subjects 
considered by your Committee. 

The project of establishing a Grand Central 
School of Architecture, which should educate the 
youth of the entire country, whether those wishing 
to practice as professionals, or those desirous of 
obtaining such knowledge of the fine arts as might 
render them competent assistants or critics, is one 
which your Committee believe to be desirable, but 
at the same time almost impracticable. The whole 
tendency of the social condition of the country is 
to foster the development of local centres of educa¬ 
tion, and the prejudices inevitable to locality are 
difficult to overcome. 

Moreover, the difficulty of access to, and the 
expense of residence in any one city which might 
be selected as the site of the Central School, would 
do much to prevent the attendance of many whom 
it would be most desirable to bring within the 
sphere of art influences. 

Again, the country is too young in art to have 
many professors. Those, who are independent of 
the emoluments derived from their practice would 
much prefer their own homes, and would be loth 
to assume the duties of a distant professorship; 
while by far the greater number of our brethren 
are so much embarrassed by the necessities of 
existence and the urgent demands of their private 
practice, which they are compelled to attend to 
before all things, that the assumption of such a 
professorship would be equivalent to self-devotion 
to an honorable form of starvation. 

Your Committee deems that these facts cannot 
be put too plainly before the Convention, in order 
15 
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that we may not, while striving to attain at once 
the magnificent ideal, fail to attain that real 
progress which is within our reach, and which, 
once made, will furnish us with a vantage ground 
from which we can more readily prosecute our 
aims. 

We can, it is assumed, organize local schools; 
not of Architecture alone, hut schools of Tech¬ 
nology, wherein all the allied arts and sciences shall 
be taught. Colleges so established would have 
primarily the advantage of local patronage from the 
art public, as well as from the students within a 
considerable radius. The success of the institution 
would be one of the honors to be borne by the 
chosen city, and the public spirit of the community 
would see that, in the advantages offered, it should 
be surpassed by no other. 

The allied branches, which require so much 
preliminary study over the same ground, being 
able to occupy the same building, to work under 
the same management, and to be taught in great 
part by the same instructors, could well harmonize 
with a great economy in the sinews of war. 

To begin such a school in any city, would, of 
course, require, firstly, the agreement of the different 
societies of Architects, Civil Engineers, &c., as to 
their needs and wishes; and secondly, the awaken¬ 
ing of a public and private interest therein. This 
done, the scholars will gladly avail themselves of 
the privileges offered. 

In the local establishments, made after this skel¬ 
eton outline, the resident practitioners of each art 
could be retained, as far as they were able, to 
deliver lectures on historical and general topics 
connected with the courses, and to lay before the 
classes, in lecture form, analytical discourses, with 
illustrations, of such works, on which they are 
engaged, as they may consider to be calculated to 
convey instruction. Classes might be formed to 
visit buildings in progress, under the guidance of 
the Architect of the building; inspecting the works 
in all stages, from the earliest inception in the 
sketches, through the stages of the studies, the 
working drawings, and the specifications, and then, 
as the works take upon themselves a material form, 
through the shops and yards of the mechanics up 
to the final culmination in the completed building. 

When enough schools have been formed in vari¬ 
ous places, then there should be established visiting 


lectureships in the literary colleges through the 
country, the discourses so delivered being intended 
to direct the attention of the undergraduates to 
the methods of obtaining technic instruction. 
Your Committee may here state that some of the 
members have been addressed, on these subjects, by 
persons connected with several institutions of 
learning. 

A desirable object would also be the establish¬ 
ment of a grand concourse, under the direction of 
a Committee of this Convention, to be opened to 
all students of the Architectural course in each 
centre, or to such students as should have attained 
a certain grade of distinction in the competitive 
examinations of their own colleges. The chief 
prize to be attained in this concourse should be a 
sum at least sufficient to enable the victor to spend 
a year in Europe, as a student of the buildings and 
other art works of ancient and modern times. 

Your Committee is of the opinion that its own 
duties should then be to collect all information 
which might be of use to the cause of education, 
and to distribute it where required; to act as a 
bureau of statistics, and as a committee of consult¬ 
ation, to be called upon by the authorities of the 
various schools, and to maintain complete files of 
documents relating to all art colleges, both Amer¬ 
ican and foreign. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 

EMLE1ST T. LITTELL, 

Chairman. 

WILLIAM R. WARE, 

JOHN DAVIS HATCH, 
ARTHUR GILMAN, 

J. C. CADY. 


Mr. P. B. Wight read the Annual Report of the 
Committee on Library and Publications, as follows: 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON LIBRARY AND PUBLICATIONS. 

To the American Institute of Architects: 

The Committee on Library and Publications re¬ 
spectfully report their transactions for the year now 
closed. 
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Your Committee was organized on the 29th De¬ 
cember, 1868, by the election of Richard M. Huht 
as Chairman, and A. J. Bloor as Secretary. 

The attention of your Committee has mostly 
been called to the publication of papers and other 
documents. Immediately after the convention two 
hundred copies of the constitution, by-laws and 
other documents, which were in the possession of 
your Committee in the form of printed sheets, 
were ordered to be bound in pamphlet form, with 
corrected lists of officers and members. When noti¬ 
fied by the Secretary of the Institute that this edition 
was exhausted, all the remaining sheets were bound 
with paper covers only, and without lists of mem¬ 
bers and officers. 

Your Committee took in hand the publication of 
the proceedings of the Annual Convention immedi¬ 
ately after the event, but on account of delay in re¬ 
ceiving copies of reports and other papers which 
were necessary to make the records complete, 
the first proof was not ready until March 16th 
of the present year. On the 9th of April, a 
full set of proofs was presented to the Committee 
and the proceedings were put to press immedi¬ 
ately. They were ready for distribution in May. 
These delays are much to be deprecated, and every 
effort should be made to prevent them in future. But 
to accomplish such a result it is necessary that the 
Publication Committee be aided by all who have any 
part in supplying the matter for publication. 

As soon as the proceedings were ready, your Com¬ 
mittee ordered the publication of the following pa¬ 
pers, which had been recommended for publication 
by the New York Chapter, and communicated to 
this Committee by the Secretary of the Institute. 

1. A paper on the Architectural and other Art 
Societies of Europe, Read before the New York 
Chapter, Feb. 16, 1869, by A. J. Bloor, Fellow. 

2. A paper entitled “ Remarks on Fire Proof 
Construction,” read before the New York Chapter, 
April 8, 1869, by P. B. Wight, Fellow. 

3. A paper entitled “ The Unity of Architectural 
Styles,” read before the New York Chapter, March 
16th, 1869, by E. T. Littell, Fellow. 

Mr. Bloor’s paper and Mr. Wight’s were immedi¬ 
ately taken in hand, the latter appearing first. 
Mr. Wight’s paper was published in July, and Mr. 
Bloor’s in August. One thousand copies of each of 


them, as well as of the Proceedings of the Second 
Annual Convention, were printed. Mr. Littell’s 
paper has not yet been printed, but it is hoped it 
will be, under the arrangements recently made, 
which will be mentioned further on. 

As no attempt had been made to sell the publica¬ 
tions, these papers and the Proceedings were exten¬ 
sively circulated free of charge. They were sent to 
the leading newspapers and periodicals, most of 
which have acknowledged them or given them crit¬ 
ical mention. They were sent, not only to all the 
members and honorary members of the Institute, 
but to a large number of the Practicing Architects 
throughout the country, and to the leading profes¬ 
sional journals and Architectural Societies of Eu¬ 
rope. They were also sent to a number of influen¬ 
tial and prominent citizens who are known to be 
interested in the welfare of the profession of archi¬ 
tecture and the fine arts generally. It was thought 
that a free distribution of the publications of the 
Institute among the Architects outside our body, 
would tend, more than anything else, to diffuse a 
knowledge of what we are doing, and kindle sympa¬ 
thetic feelings toward the Institute. It would also 
make the catholic spirit of our organization more 
evident, and show that we are working for the 
whole profession, even though not supported by it. 
It would, in any case, spread abroad specimens of 
our publications, and thus make them sought for, 
when, at a future day, they are offered for sale. 
The demand for copies already made, by parties de¬ 
siring to purchase them, has given your Committee 
confidence that the effort now being made to realize 
something from the stock of publications now on 
hand will not be fruitless. 

Your Committee have endeavored to devise a 
scheme whereby the publication expenses may be 
lessened, and much of the labor of distribution 
saved. They recently consulted with publishers 
and booksellers, and asked for tenders for selling 
the past and future publications of the Institute. 
Several offers were received from responsible parties, 
and placed before the Committee on the 21st of 
October last. That which was thought to be most 
advantageous, was from Western & Co, publishers of 
the “ Manufacturer and Builder,” and the “ Engi¬ 
neering and Mining Journal.” After due delibera¬ 
tion, especially as to whether future papers should 
be published in the old way or printed in the “ En- 
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gineering and Mining Journal,” as urged by Wes¬ 
tern & Co., the latter course was taken, the propo¬ 
sition accepted, and the Board of Trustees were 
asked to contract with the parties on the terms 
agreed upon by the Committee. Authority was ac¬ 
cordingly given by the Board, and a written con¬ 
tract, prepared by this Committee, was executed. 
By the terms of the contract, Western & Co. will 
keep on sale all the publications of the Institute 
heretofore issued, five in number, either in their 
present pamphlet form, or in bound volumes, com¬ 
prising the transactions for the past three years. 
They will also advertise the same extensively. They 
are to advertise and sell the Proceedings of the pre¬ 
sent convention as soon as issued, and to have the 
privilege of inserting sheets of advertisements be¬ 
tween the last page of the same and the cover. They 
will also print in the “ Engineering and Mining 
Journal” such papers and official documents as 
may be furnished by the Publication Committee of 
the Institute. These of course will consist mainly 
of papers read at the Chapter meetings. By this 
arrangement the Institute may be able to realize 
something from the stock of publications now on 
hand, and will be relieved of all expense in the pub¬ 
lication of papers, having only the Proceedings of 
the convention to publish. The contract is made 
for one year, but will not preclude the Institute 
from publishing any matter which it may be thought 
advisable to print in pamphlet form, or which may 
be too bulky to print in the “Engineering and 
Mining Journal.” The arrangement between the 
Institute and its publishers is believed to be for 
mutual advantage. While the Institute will enjoy 
an extended publicity through it, the publishers 
will have the reputation of being patronized by the 
Architectural profession, and its representative, the 
Institute. In order that the public may better 
understand the Architectural character of the Jour¬ 
nal, it is to be hoped that its publishers will, at no 
distant day, incorporate the word “ Architectural ” 
in its title. 

To supply the demand for copies of the Proceed¬ 
ings of the Eirst Annual Convention, all the loose 
sheets remaining on hand have been bound in 
pamphlet form. 

A printed circular, bearing date July 8, has been 
sent to all the members of the Institute, with copies 
of the publications for this year. The object of the 


circular is best explained by the following extract 
from it: 

“ The publications of this Committee are issued in 
the interest, and for the benefit of the whole Insti¬ 
tute and the profession generally, and not in the 
interest of their authors or of any Chapter before 
which they may have been read. From the fact 
that the Hew York Chapter is as yet the only part 
of the Institute which holds regular meetings, the 
papers thus far published have been selected from 
those read before that body; but the prospect of the 
formation of Chapters in Philadelphia and Chicago, 
which are now in contemplation by the Architects 
of those cities, leads this Committee to hope that 
papers will soon be received from those quarters. 

“The publications of the Institute are not con¬ 
fined to papers that may have been read before the 
Annual Convention or at the Chapter Meetings. 
Any contributions of its members, that are of inter¬ 
est to the whole profession, will be duly considered, 
and, if thought proper, published. In making se¬ 
lections, papers of general interest, giving the results 
of experience and research, will receive the prefer¬ 
ence over those which are sesthetical or disputa¬ 
tious.” 

During the past year a communication was re¬ 
ceived from the publishers of the “Architectural 
Review and Builder’s Journal,” of Philadelphia, 
which requested the privilege of publishing the pa¬ 
pers of the Institute in that Journal. At that time 
no change in the method of conducting the publi¬ 
cations had been contemplated. The Committee, 
moreover, saw impediments in the way of having 
its publications conducted at a distance from the 
central office of the Institute, and it was evident 
that a Chapter of the Institute in Philadelphia 
might maintain relations with the Review with 
much more practical advantage to both parties 
than could the Central Committee of the Institute. 
At that time the project of a Chapter in Philadel¬ 
phia was being agitated, and this Committee, ac¬ 
cordingly, on the 23d of February last, adopted the 
following preamble and resolutions : 

“ Whereas, we are informed that there is the pros¬ 
pect of the formation of a Chapter of the Institute 
in Philadelphia at an early day, therefore, 

“ Resolved , That it is the opinion, of this Com¬ 
mittee that all relations with the publishers of the 
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‘Architectural Review* should be transferred to 
the Philadelphia Chapter, when formed/* 

It is due to the publishers of the “ Architectural 
Review ** to say that the subsequent selection of 
the “ Engineering and Mining Journal ** as a vehi¬ 
cle for the publication of the Institute’s papers has 
been made solely with regard to convenience in the 
transaction of business between the Committee and 
the publishers, and because it was thought best on 
financial grounds to put the whole business of the 
Committee into the hands of one party. 

The following donations to the Library have 
been received during the year: 

1. Five volumes of the works of Samuel Sloau, of 
Philadelphia, presented by the author. 

2. One volume entitled “ Principles and Practice 
of Architecture,** by Sanford E. Loring and W. L. 
B. Jenney, of Chicago, presented by Cobb, Pritchard 
& Company, publishers. 

3. A pamphlet entitled “ Handbook of Designs,** 
by G-. P. Randall, Architect, Chicago, presented by 
the author. 

The Institute has acquired, by purchase, a Me- 
galethoscope, and a large number of photographs, 
procured by Mr. R. G. Hatfield, Treasurer of the In¬ 
stitute, during a European trip in 1868, at an ex¬ 
pense of $250, These were ordered by the Board 
of Trustees for 1867-8. They have been placed in 
the Committee room of the Institute, at 57 Broad¬ 
way, Hew York, where also are all the books, pic¬ 
tures and photographs belonging to the Institute. 
The collection, as is well known, and as has previously 
been said in reports of this Committee, is not a 
large one, and in fact there seems to be neither a 
prospect nor desirability of its being increased to 
any extent. The policy declared in a resolution 
adopted by the Convention of 1867 has been ad¬ 
hered to, namely: “That no additions be made to 
the Library as such, but that Chapter Libraries be 
catalogued as the Library of the Institute.** In 
view of these facts, your Committee are inclined to 
recommend that some means be devised whereby 
such books and pictures as may not have been pre¬ 
sented to the Institute shall be sold for the benefit 
of the treasury. It is not to be expected that the 
Institute will ever cease to have a Library. On 
account of its intermediate relationship between the 


Chapters and foreign societies it will from time to 
time receive presents from abroad, and will be the 
vehicle of communication for transmitting foreign 
matter to them. It remains, therefore, to be deter¬ 
mined what disposition shall be made of such mat¬ 
ters as may be sent to it and may not be for any 
special Chapter. This question is also respectfully 
offered for the consideration of the Institute. To 
carry out the policy heretofore indicated, and. to 
make it more evident that the Institute is, as is said 
by the President in his annual address of 1867, “ a 
peripatetic body,** as well as to make the books and 
pictures more useful and available, some means 
should certainly be devised whereby distribution 
may be effected and accumulation stopped. But 
whatever is done must be effected without preju¬ 
dice to any one concerned. 

Respectfully submitted, by 

RICHARD M. HUNT, Pres’t. 
P. B. WIGHT, 

EMLEN T. LITTELL, 
HENRY YAH BRUNT, 

A. J. BLOOR, Sec’y. 


The Secretary read the Annual Report of the 
Philadelphia Chapter, the Application of the Eel- 
lows in Philadelphia for the Establishment of that 
Chapter, and the Minutes of the Meeting of Organ¬ 
ization. 


The Secretary then read the Report of the Hew 
York Chapter. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE NEW YORK 
CHAPTER OE THE AMERICAN INSTI¬ 
TUTE OE ARCHITECTS, FOR THE YEAR 
1868-69. 

To Russell Sturgis, Jr., Esq., 

Secretary of the A. I. A. 

Sir: —In accordance with the requirements of 
the 4th Section of Article XII of the By-Laws of 
the Institute, I have the honor to submit herewith 
for its information my report for the official year 
1868-9. 
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At the first regular meeting for the year, being 
the second annual meeting of the Chapter, held at 
its then rooms, Ho. 42 East 14th St., on the even¬ 
ing of Tuesday, 6th October, 1868, Mr. Richard M. 
Hunt, President, being in the chair, the proceed¬ 
ings included the presentation of the annual re¬ 
ports of the Standing Committees for the preceding 
year, which were all accepted. The Secretary then 
presented his report as Sub-Committee of one, on 
the Establishment of Hew Grades of Membership, 
which after discussion, was adopted and ordered 
to be printed. 

The election of officers was then entered upon. 
The following gentlemen, who had served the pre¬ 
ceding year, were re-elected to their several offices, 
viz.: 


R. M. Hunt, . . 
R. G. Hatfield, . 
C. Vaux, . . . 
Detlef Lienau, . 
A. J. Bloor, . . 


President. 

1st Vice-President. 
2 nd Vice-President. 
Treasurer. 

Sec. and Librarian. 


The following Standing Committees were elected, 
viz.: 

Executive Committee. 

R. M. Hunt, I R. G. Hatfield, 

Richard Upjohn, j Henry Eernbach, 
Emlen T. Littell. 


Committee on Admissions. 

R. M. Upjohn, I Henry Dudley, 

Geo. B. Post, | Wm. T. Hallett, 

Russell Sturgis, Jr. 

Committee on Library and Publications. 

P. B. Wight, | Chas. D. Gambrill, 

A. J. Bloor, | R. M. Hunt, 

Russell Sturgis, Jr. 

At the second meeting, held on Tuesday, October 
20th, the President in the chair, Mr. Wight read 
the first part of a translation from Viollet-le-Duc’s 
Lectures on the History and ^Esthetics of Art. 

At the third meeting, held Hovember 3d, the 
President in the chair, the report of the Sub-Com¬ 
mittee of one on new grades of membership, &c., 
was made the order of business for the next meet¬ 
ing, and the Board of Trustees of the Institute was 
requested to postpone the annual convention for 
the purpose of affording the Chapter an opportunity 
to report that it had fully organized under the rules 


of the Institute. At the close of the regular pro¬ 
ceedings an informal meeting was held for the pur¬ 
pose of discussing the report. 

At the fourth meeting, held Hovember 17th, the 
President in the chair, the report of the Sub-Com¬ 
mittee of one was read, and Mr. Post offered amend¬ 
ments providing for a Committee on Education, 
and for lectures and prizes to the proposed student 
members. It was then resolved that the report be 
read article by article. After the reading of a por¬ 
tion it was resolved that the meeting go into Com¬ 
mittee of the whole for the more informal dis¬ 
cussion of the subject in debate. After the adjourn¬ 
ment of the Committee of the whole, the Chapter 
adjourned for a Special meeting one week thereafter, 
for the consideration of the proposed By-Laws em¬ 
bodied in the report. 

The Special meeting ordered was held Hovember 
24th, the President in the chair. The Secretary, as 
Sub-Committee of one, offered the proposed By- 
Laws, embodied in his report as printed, with 
amendments thereto. After said amendments were 
recited and others offered, the question was put: 
“ Shall the By-Laws as printed, together with the 
accepted amendments thereto, be adopted as a 
whole ? ” Which was carried. 

At the next regular meeting, held December 1st, 
the President in the chair, it was Resolved , that the 
Committee on Library and Publications be in¬ 
structed to act as a Committee of Conference with a 
similar Committee, when appointed, of the Institute 
of Civil Engineers, for the purpose of securing, if 
possible, a concert of action in establishing a Library 
and a Museum, &c., &c., so far as may conduce to 
the interests of the Hew York Chapter A. I. A. 

It was also Resolved, that a Committee of five im¬ 
mediately take the necessary legal steps to procure 
the incorporation of the Hew York Chapter A. I. A. 
The chair appointed Messrs. Wight, Post, Renwick, 
Gilman and Hatch such Committee. A letter pre¬ 
pared by Mr. Wight with a view of correcting mis¬ 
apprehensions, and explaining the method of join¬ 
ing the Institute through the Chapter, was adopted, 
and ordered to be printed and sent to such practic¬ 
ing Architects in the Chapter District as the Presi¬ 
dent, Mr. Wight and the Secretary, should select. 

At the next regular meeting, held December 15tli, 
the President in the chair, Messrs. H. LeBrun, E. 
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D. Lindsey, Ed. H. Kendall and Geo. E. Babb, were 
elected Practicing Members. 

Mr. Jno. Davis Hatch was elected Treasurer pro 
tern, vice Mr. Lienau resigned. Several printed 
documents were presented, issued by the Boston 
Society of Architects, and comprising memoranda of 
their meetings. Mr. Wight read the conclusion of 
his translation of Viollet-le-Duc’s Lectures on the 
History and ^Esthetics of the Art. 

At the meeting of January 19th, the President 
in the chair, the Committee on Library and Publi¬ 
cations reported progress in the matter of subscrip¬ 
tions to the Library fund, which had recently started 
under the provisions of the new By-Laws; and 
the Committee on Incorporation reported that all 
the necessary steps had been consummated to con¬ 
stitute the Chapter a separate and independent cor¬ 
poration to carry into effect within its District the 
objects of the American Institute of Architects. 
Whereupon the meeting, by unanimous resolution, 
ratified and accepted the certificate of incorporation, 
vested all the property of the society in the 
same, and continued in office as the officers of such 
corporation the officers and standing Committees of 
the Society. Mr. Gilman then read a humorous and 
historical sketch on the “ Building of John Han¬ 
cock’s House,” and received a vote of thanks therefor. 

At the next meeting, February 2nd, the Presi¬ 
dent in the chair, the following were elected junior 
members, viz.: 

Mr. Hehry R. McLake, 

“ Wm. H. Bishop, 

“ W. L. Wellmah, 

“ Maurice Forhachoh and 
“ Chas. Buek. 

Mr. Lienau’s resignation as Treasurer was reluct¬ 
antly accepted, and a vote of thanks passed to him 
for his faithful discharge of the duties of the office. 
Mr. Jno. Davis Hatch was then elected Treasurer. 
A letter was read from Mr. John Rogers, a mem¬ 
ber of the Chapter, accompanying the gift of a speci¬ 
men of antique carving from Wells Cathedral, in 
England. Mr. Rogers’ gift was gratefully accepted, 
and a vote of thanks passed to him for the same. 
The question of a diploma and seal for the Chapter 
was discussed, and referred to the Executive Com¬ 
mittee. Mr. Sturgis then made an interesting ad¬ 
dress on interior decoration and furniture, illustrat¬ 


ing his remarks by large scaled drawings, and 
received a vote of thanks therefor. 

On Tuesday, February 16th, the President in the 
chair, the Special Committee on the distribution of 
a letter to the Architects outside of the Chapter, 
reported that the letter has been transmitted to about 
seventy Architects. The Secretary then read portion s 
of a paper prepared by him on “ The Architectural 
and other Art Societies of Europe; Historical Out¬ 
lines of their Origin, Processes of Formation, and 
Methods of Administration,” received a vote of 
thanks therefor, and the paper was recommended 
to the Institute for publication. Mr. Lindsey gave 
some interesting details in regard to the occurrences 
in the Ecole des Beaux Arts, following the Imperial 
decree of November 13th, 1863, alluded to in the 
paper. A discussion ensued on the general tenden¬ 
cies of academical influences for or against Art, and 
on the comparative merits of mediaeval and modern 
dwelling structures. 

On March 16th, Mr. Hatch in the chair, the Ex¬ 
ecutive Committee reported that a circular had been 
addressed to the various members of the Chapter, 
requesting them to furnish designs for a diploma and 
seal. Messrs. John W. Ritch and Nicholas Whyte 
were then elected Practicing Members, and Messrs. 
Joseph Bridgham and Chas. L. Hall, Junior mem¬ 
bers. Mr. Wight read a paper by Mr. Littell, on 
the “ Unity of Architectural Styles.” The paper eli¬ 
cited a discussion on the propriety of eclecticism as 
a rule of practice, and a vote of thanks was passed 
to author and reader. 

On April 6th, Mr. R. G. Hatfield, Vice-President, 
in the chair, the Committee on Library and Pub¬ 
lications, and a Sub-Committee of the Execut¬ 
ive Committee on new quarters for the Chapter, 
reported progress. Two pamphlets on the Rhode 
Island Hospital being offered by its Architect, Mr. 
A. C. Morse, a former member of the Institute, 
with the intimation that he had in contemplation 
the formation of a Chapter in Providence, a vote of 
thanks was passed to him therefor, as well as an ex¬ 
pression of sympathy with his project for a local 
society in affiliation with the Institute. A note 
from the President was read urging the members 
to exert themselves among their clients and friends 
in behalf of the Library Fund. The Secretary having 
called attention to some steps taken towards the 
formation of a Draughtsman’s Association in the 
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city, and Mr. Bishop haying explained that it pro¬ 
posed to study both the artistic and the pecuniary 
welfare of its members, while Mr. Hatch said that, 
as he understood, it was not proposed that the 
members of the Association should be simply 
Draughtsmen attached to the Architectural Profes¬ 
sion, but those in all departments of Industrial Art 
and Science, and that one object was to assist foreign¬ 
ers on first arriving here to suitable situations, the 
following preamble and resolutions were passed. 
“ Whereas, this Chapter has heard that a society of 
Draughtsmen is about to be formed in this oity, 
therefore Resolved , that this Chapter heartily sympa¬ 
thizes with any,effort that may be made by the Ar¬ 
chitectural Draughtsmen for the formation of an 
Architectural Draughtsmen’s Society, and will 
offer to any such society all the support in our 
power.” Mr. Wight then read a paper prepared by 
him entitled, “ Remarks on Fire-Proof Construc¬ 
tion,” illustrating it by diagrams on the black board. 
A vote of thanks was passed to him therefor, and it 
was recommended to the Institute for publication. 
The paper elicited some debate. Mr. Gilman adverted 
to some floors which were formed of concrete ex¬ 
clusively and were therefore claimed to be fire-proof, 
Mr. Wight thought that even if so, they could not 
withstand pressure like iron floors. Mr.Le Brun spoke 
of the French system of floors of plaster of Paris, 
three inches thick, in combination with timbers. 
The Chairman, Mr. Hatfield, said there was a build¬ 
ing in Sheriff Street in this city, of combined wood 
and plaster construction, which claimed to be fire¬ 
proof, but he doubted if it would stand the test. 
He reminded members that some of the vaults of 
the Coliseum and the baths of Caracalla were of con¬ 
crete exclusively. Mr. R. M. Upjohn mentioned two 
bridges built of concrete, one of which had fallen 
down. Mr. Hatfield said he was informed that 
sewer arches had been built abroad, constructed ex¬ 
clusively of the kind of concrete called beton. 

At the next meeting, held at the new rooms of 
the Chapter, 925 Broadway, on May 4th, the Vice- 
President in the chair, a letter was presented from 
the Draughtsmen’s Association, acknowledging the 
receipt of a copy of the friendly resolution recently 
passed by the Chapter relative to the Association, 
and expressing its hearty and appreciative thanks 
therefor. By request, Mr. Bishop read a portion of 
a paper read before the Royal Institute of British 


Architects, by Mr. Wyatt Pap worth, “ On the Super¬ 
intendents of English Buildings in the Middle 
Ages.” Mr. Hallett drew attention to what he con¬ 
sidered some defects in the Institute schedule of 
charges. A general feeling of concurrence was ex¬ 
pressed in Mr. Hallett’s strictures, and action was 
moved in the matter, but on the representation 
that the Board of Trustees of the Institute had the 
subject already under consideration, the matter was 
allowed to rest. The above was the last Chapter 
meeting for the year 1868-9. 

A full account of the transactions of the Com¬ 
mittee on Library and Publications for the whole 
year is given in its Annual Report hereto appended,* 
by which it will be seen that it has labored assidu¬ 
ously in its important object of establishing a 
Library and forming the nucleus of such other con¬ 
servative and educational appliances as the future 
may develop. Although the Library Fund collected 
by the Committee has not yet reached the figure set 
for it, the list of influential persons shown in the 
report as subscribers to it is an encouraging evi¬ 
dence of the practical hold which the aims of our 
organization is taking on our community, and it 
will probably not be overlooked by future affiliated 
branches of the Institute in an estimate of the pos¬ 
sibilities to grow out of such energy and judgment 
as they may exercise in their respective local com¬ 
munities. 

The above memoranda indicate that the question 
of a diploma and seal for our Chapter has been con¬ 
sidered by it, and that it had been referred to the 
Executive Committee. That Conmittee, in its last 
annual report, states that it received but one answer 
to the circular addressed to the members, asking for 
designs for the same. This communication recog¬ 
nized the necessity of the Chapter having a seal, 
without however contributing a design for it—but 
objected to the issue of a Chapter diploma, on the 
ground that that of the Institute should suffice. It 
recognized no objection, however, to a certificate of 
membership being issued to Junior Members, and per¬ 
haps in time to the Honorary Members, neither of 
which grades have direct relations with the Institute. 

Ho specimens of building appliances were officially 
submitted to our Chapter during the last year, as 
so frequently was the case during the preceding 

* This Report was printed by the Committee on Library and Publi¬ 
cations of the New York Chapter. Copies may be had of A. J. Bloor, 
Secretary N. Y. Chapter A. I. A., 925 Broadway, N. Y. 
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one, but Mr. Pfeiffer informally exhibited some spe¬ 
cimens of fine American marble. 

I farther report for the official year 1869-70 so 
much of its proceedings as have transpired to date. 

The third annual meeting and first regular 
business meeting of the Chapter for the official year 
1869-70 was held at its rooms, 925 Broadway, on 
Tuesday, October 5th, 1869, at 9 P. M. In the ab¬ 
sence of the President and Vice-President, the Secre¬ 
tary called the meeting to order, and Mr. Wight was 
placed in the chair. The reports of the Standing 
Committees and of the Treasurer were read and ac¬ 
cepted, and an Auditing Committee on the Trea¬ 
surer’s report appointed. Messrs. Alfred H. Thorp 
and Theodore Clark were elected Juniors, and Mr. 
Karl Muller, Sculptor and donor to the Chapter of 
a rare work of Art, viz., an original impression of 
Albert Diirer’s celebrated engraving known as the 
“ Melencolia,” was elected an Honorary Member for 
life. The following Officers and Standing Commit¬ 
tees were elected for the ensuing year: 

President .Richard M. Huht. 

Vice-President. . .R. G. Hatfield. 

Treasurer . .Johh Davis Hatch. 

Secretary .A. J. Bloor. 

Executive Committee. 

R. M. Upjohh, I Hehry Ferhbach, 

R. G. Hatfield, | H. H. Holly. 

Committee on Admissions. 

Geo. B. Post, I E. D. Lihdsey, 

War. T. Hallett, | Jho. Davis Hatch. 

Committee on Library and Publications. 

P. B. Wight, i Russell Sturgis, Jr. 

Chas. D. Gambrill, 

Committee on Education. 

Russell Sturgis, Jr., | Geo. B. Post. 

The first regular meeting of the session was held 
on Tuesday, October 19th, 1869, including an exhi¬ 
bition of designs by the members, the opening of 
the Architectural Library, and a reception to the 
press and friends of the enterprise. After a colla¬ 
tion, Mr. Geo. B. Post requested the visitors to 
come to order, and successively introduced several 
speakers. Mr. P. B. Wight read extracts from the 
report of the Committee on Library and Publica¬ 
tions, and called attention to a bust of Mr. Upjohn, 
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the President of the Institute, presented to the 
Chapter by Mr. Karl Muller, the sculptor. Mr. 
Sturgis then spoke of the surprise exhibited by 
cultivated foreigners, and realized by Americans 
returning from abroad, on witnessing the great 
poverty of the appliances for education in any of 
the Fine Arts in this country, and of the great 
necessity, first so far as Architecture is concerned, 
and afterwards in relation to its cognate arts, of a 
Technical Library, to be, perhaps, supplemented by 
a Modeling School and other educational appli¬ 
ances, and by a Museum of Architectural Examples. 
Mr. I. G. Pearson, an Honorary Member, spoke of 
the improvements in Architecture since he was 
connected with it in practice, and said that there 
was still room for a vast advance in public taste 
and professional ability. The Rev. 0. B. Froth- 
ingham, on being asked to speak, said he presumed 
the request was made, first because he knew nothing 
about Architecture, and second because he knew 
nothing about business; and yet he supposed that 
the main objects of the Chapter were to improve 
its special art and to put it in practical relations 
with the business community. He did know, 
however, that while, within his recollection, a taste 
for the building art had greatly advanced, and a 
great deal of money had been expended in giving it 
expression, there was still room for great improve¬ 
ment in it, which result must necessarily be 
preceded by better education and higher attain¬ 
ments in the professors of the art, and by a higher 
standard in the community whose means must 
sustain it. The responsibilities of Architects to 
the community were of the highest kind. Kot 
one of the professions had more important duties 
to fulfil, and on no one did the community so 
universally and directly depend for its health, 
comfort and happiness. For the community must 
live in, and perform all their various avocations in 
just such structures, good or bad, as are provided 
for them by their Architects. He, himself, occu¬ 
pied a house in one of the best wards in the city, 
and of the lines which should be straight in that 
house there was not one that was straight; and 
whether with reference to the doors, windows, 
decorations, or means of heating and ventilation, 
the dining-room, as compared with its possibilities, 
was not fit for a cultivated gentleman to eat in, 
nor the parlor to talk in, nor the bed-room to sleep 
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in. He believed that all that was projected by the 
Chapter was required to ensure a better state of 
things for the whole community, and that a society 
organized as the representative of the Architectural 
element of that community should not be contented 
with less. The society had begun in a small way, 
but so far as it had gone it had evidently made a 
substantial success. He was glad to see that it had 
commenced so high up, for it showed an appreci¬ 
ation of the extent of its responsibilities, and he 
that is high up can easily descend when necessary, 
while he that sticks to the low plane very likely 
does so because he is incapable of keeping his foot¬ 
hold on a higher one. There were a good many 
steps to climb before getting to the quarters of the 
Chapter; but once there, those who were present 
had found a pleasant room, hung round with 
architectural designs, some of them beautiful, and 
all at least giving the promise of still better things 
to come; while in another room they had found 
shelves covered with costly illustrated folios and 
works of technical literature, not yet many in 
number, but such as had already been received 
bearing evidence of systematic and judicious selec¬ 
tion. If the same energy and judgment which had 
inaugurated these advantages continued to prevail, 
the society need not fear any disappointment in the 
realization of its aspirations for becoming a benefi¬ 
cent power in the community. All the rest alluded 
to by Mr. Sturgis—a complete Library—a Modeling 
School—a Museum—all these would follow as a 
matter of course. The business community needed 
only to have the matter properly set before them 
to acknowledge the claims of an organization 
whose works were necessarily of such a character as 
to enure to the public benefit. The Chapter would 
receive all it needed; it would be able to move its 
Exhibition-room and Library lower down—more 
on the level of the business current—and there 
attain its public-spirited ends. The speaker con¬ 
cluded by reiterating his conviction that if the 
Chapter would be as assiduous as heretofore in the 
practical development of its aims, and would but 
make a handsome presentation of its claims on the 
mercantile and other monied branches of the com¬ 
munity, its success would be certain. 

The second business meeting was held November 
2nd, Mr. R. G. Hatfield, Vice-President, in the chair. 
The report of the Treasurer for the last year was 


withdrawn, to allow for the rectification of a clerical 
error against himself. A sample of Outcault’s 
patent elastic joint iron roofing, manufactured by 
an extensive Western house, and for which great 
advantages over ordinary metallic roofs are claimed, 
was exhibited and examined, and received the ap¬ 
probation of the meeting. Mr. Wight made some 
statements in regard to a proposed meeting at the 
Union League Club, on the 23d inst., called by the 
Art Committee of the Club for the purpose of dis¬ 
cussing the formation of a National Museum of Art. 
By resolution, the President and Mr. Wight were 
appointed to represent the Chapter at the meeting. 

The foilwing is a list of the present members of 
the Chapter. 


Honorary Members for Life. 


Wm. T. Blodgett, 
Isaac Green Pearson, 
Wm. E. Dodge, Jr., 

H. C. Crane, 

E. C. Moore, 

Henry Chauncey, 
Samuel G. Ward, 
John Jacob Astor, 

A. A. Low, 

N. M. Beckwith, 

Wm. H. Aspinwall, 
Ashbel H. Barney, 

Karl 


D. N. Barney, 

Charles II. Whitaker, 

R. L. Kennedy, 

George Cabot Ward, 
Ernest Tuckerman, 

Alex. Van Rennsselaer, 
Benj. H. Field, 

Jas. L. Wise, 

John Sturgis, 

Russell Sturgis, of London, 
Russell Sturgis, of New 
York, 

Muller. 


Practicing Members. 
Alexander, Chas. A.. 

Atwood, Daniel T., 


Babb, Geo. F., 

Bloor, A. J., 

Cady, J. Cleaveland, 
Clinton, Charles W., 
Congdon, Henry M., 
Diaper, Frederic, 
Dudley, Henry, 
Fernbach, Henry, 
Gambrill, Charles D., 
Gilman, Arthur, 
Haight, Chas. C., 
Hallett, Wm. T., 
Hardenbergh, H. J., 
Hatch, John Davis, 
Hatfield, 0. P., 


Hatfield, R. G., 
Hatliorne, George, 
Holly, Henry Hudson, 
Hunt, Richard M., 
Kendall, Ed. H., 

Le Brun, Napoleon, 
Lienau, D., 

Lindsey, E. D., 

Littell, Emlen T., 
McKean, J. T. C., 
Markham, J. C., 
Munckwitz, F. Julius, 
Pfeiffer, Carl, 

Post, George B., 
Potter, Edward T., 

Ren wick, James 
Richardson, Henry H., 
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Hitch, Jno. W., Upjohn, Richard, 

Rogers, John, Upjohn, Richard M., 

Sands, Joseph, Warner, Samuel A., 

Sturgis, Russell, Jr., Whyte, Nicholas, 

Wight, P. B. 


Junior Members . 

Bishop, Wm. H., Fornachon, Maurice, 

Bridgham, Joseph, Hall, Charles L., 

Buek, Charles, McLane, Henry R., 

Clark, Theodore, Thorp, Alfred H., 

Wellman, W. L. 


Respectfully, 

A. J. BLOOR, 

Sec’y N. Y. Chapter A. I. A. 
New York, November loth, 1869. 


Mr. R. M. Hunt, the President of the New York 
Chapter, then delivered an Address concerning the 
Year’s Record and Present Standing of the New 
York Chapter. 

ADDRESS BY RICHARD M. HUNT, PRESI¬ 
DENT OF THE NEW YORK CHAPTER. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen : 

The re-organization of the American Institute of 
Architects under the Chapter system has necessita¬ 
ted various and important changes in the By-laws 
of the New York Chapter. These have been made 
more especially in the hope of affording some assist¬ 
ance to those among us who are actively engaged in 
the formation of like Chapters elsewhere. 

The old fable of the body and its members has 
held good for centuries, and will ever be applicable 
to all wide-spread associations. 

The Institute must be the nucleus around which 
the Chapters must form themselves, they being at 
the same time entirely independent in action. 

Under the old system, was it possible for members 
at a distance to attend meetings or participate in 
frequent discussions of general professional inter¬ 
est ? Or was it practicable for the Institute to reg¬ 
ulate building laws and various other matters for 
other States, when materials employed, natural re¬ 
sources, prices of labor, etc., differed of necessity so 
widely in a country of such vast extent as ours ? 

Above all, the formation of an Architectural 


Library and Museum, one of the great aim's and im¬ 
mediate needs of the Association, and of the com¬ 
munity at large, was impossible under the old sys¬ 
tem. Where could it be located ? Citizens of one 
State could not be expected to subscribe to an en¬ 
terprise not to be situated in their midst, and from 
which they would receive no direct benefit. 

Experience has shown that in a country like ours 
a National association cannot exist with a fixed lo¬ 
cation ; besides, for practical usefulness, each capital 
city, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, needs its own 
Library and Museum. 

A little more than a year ago, soon after the organ¬ 
ization of the New York Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects, the first steps were taken 
towards the formation of a Library and Museum of 
Art in this city, and during the last twelve months 
more has been accomplished toward this end than 
had been effected in nearly as many years under the 
old system. 

In fact, when we consider the slow progress of 
similar institutions in the old world, established un¬ 
der the most favorable auspices, receiving substan¬ 
tial aid from governments, commanding the direct 
support of highly influential and cultivated minds, 
and of individuals whose taste and means enabled 
them to form valuable private collections, and in 
course of time to become contributors to the various 
free and public art collections, we have much reason 
to be encouraged by the progress of our own first 
efforts. 

All great enterprises must have small beginnings, 
and in a mercantile community like ours, where 
men’s minds are of necessity so much occupied by 
the development of the vast resources of a new 
hemisphere, the great increase of interest shown du¬ 
ring the last few years in everything appertaining to 
art and to a higher cultivation, is the best promise 
of a fulfilment of our present earnest hopes and am¬ 
bition s. Already in our midst a number of private 
collections have arisen, which are by no means con¬ 
temptible. Should we not therefore have faith that, 
having laid the corner stone of the “ Architectural 
Library of the City of New York,” the dormant 
desire for more and better opportunities of education 
and cultivation of taste will awake in our people, so 
apt to receive impressions and so capable of adopt¬ 
ing them. 

American generosity has become a by-word in 
Europe, and here, where private enterprise accom- 
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plishes what governments do abroad, will not men, 
(the great object and end once plainly set before the 
community) who, from an innate love of the beau¬ 
tiful, wealth, position or culture, take an interest in 
the first struggles of a new people in search of more 
artistic light, stretch out helping hands from all 
parts of the United States towards institutions 
whose influence will bear on the nation as that of 
the great kindred European associations bears on 
their respective states. (And here let me return 
thanks for the generous donations which this Chap¬ 
ter has already received in behalf of the Architectu¬ 
ral Library of the City of New York, and not only for 
the amount and influential support which they rep¬ 
resent, but also for the cheerful manner in which 
almost all requests were responded to.) 

Again, the Chapter system encourages a spirit of 
emulation. Ideas between the different Chapters 
should be interchanged. This is provided for, it be¬ 
ing the duty of the Library and Publication Com¬ 
mittee of the Institute to publish and distribute 
such papers, reports, etc., as may be considered of 
sufficient use and interest to the general profession. 

An exchange of publications already exists between 
this Association and the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, and steps have been taken to secure like 
communications with the various other architectu¬ 
ral societies of Europe. 

In connection with the Library and Museum, it is 
our intention to provide for lectures, and to estab¬ 
lish classes for all branches of professional and artis¬ 
tic education, and to inaugurate a system of prizes 
and diplomas for the benefit of graduating students, 
thus securing to them a sure position among the 
profession, a want that has already been felt and 
partially supplied by the Society of Draughtsmen 
lately organized in this city, and to whom the Chap¬ 
ter has extended all the encouragement in its power. 

This Chapter has likewise endeavored to secure 
the co-operation of the Society of Engineers of this 
city in the formation of a Museum. 

It is proposed to collect models, casts, drawings, 
photographs, in fact everything referring to architec¬ 
ture and the cognate arts,—thus forming a depart¬ 
ment such as now exists at the Kensington Mu¬ 
seum, and which has proved not only a source of 
great instruction to the student, but to the public 
at large. 


The opportunity of opening the doors wider to 
the public and to the profession was embraced im¬ 
mediately on the incorporation of the Chapter. 
Honorary grades of membership for life were 
created, conferring all the privileges of the society 
(with the exception of voting) on persons donating 
the sum of $100 to the Library Fund, the same 
advantages being secured in perpetuity for $500. 
This class of membership has afforded opportunity 
for the introduction not only of connisseurs, but of 
business men directly representative of the various 
industrial arts connected with Architecture, thus 
giving us new strength by increased numbers. 
And in order to obliterate any feeling of exclusive¬ 
ness supposed to have existed before the reorgani¬ 
zation of the Institute, (so detrimental to the 
prosperity of any associated body,) the Chapter has 
issued a circular letter, extending the right hand 
of fellowship to the profession generally. 

The vast increase of interest shown during the 
past year by a much more general attendance, by 
the greater number of papers of interest read before 
the Society, by more liberal discussions, and above 
all the comparatively immense additions to the li¬ 
brary, prove emphatically how great a success our 
association has been under its new organization. 

The reception which inaugurated the formal open¬ 
ing of the Library in its modest and unpretending 
quarters, instituted at the same time a new phase 
in the history of our Society. The presence of 
so many distinguished guests, and the admirable 
speeches made on that occasion by non-professional 
talent, added to the interest shown by the press, 
has placed the society more conspicuously before 
the public than it ever has been before. 

We aim to elevate the profession !—to cultivate 
and educate the public mind! The -present hope of 
the Chapter is to bind the profession together,— 
to obliterate by a closer intercourse all petty jealous¬ 
ies in the common cause of mutual advancement. 


A motion to extend an invitation to all Archi¬ 
tects who were present, but who were not members 
of the Institute, to attend the Business Meeting, 
was carried nem. con . 

The Convention then adjourned to 8 o’clock, P. 
M. at the same place. 
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TUESDAY, NOYEMBEB 16th, 


Evening Session. 


The evening session was oalled to order by the 
Vice President, Mr. Hunt. 

Mr. Wight moved that the Chair appoint a 
Nominating Committee. Carried. 

The Chairman then appointed as such Commit¬ 
tee, Messrs. Dudley, Ware, Furness, Wilson 
and Renwick. 

On motion of Mr. Post, the order of business 
was suspended and the election of officers post¬ 
poned. 

The Auditing Committee reported that they had 
examined the report and accounts of the Treas¬ 
urer, and found them correct. 

On motion of Mr. Fernbach, the report of the 
Treasurer was accepted, and the Auditing Commit¬ 
tee discharged. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON INVI¬ 
TATIONS. 

Mr. Wight, Chairman of the Committee of Ar¬ 
rangements, reported that the Committee had invi¬ 
ted Mr. Samuel F. B. Morse to be present at the 
convention, and to deliver the closing address, and 
had received his regret in these words: 

[From Samuel F. B. Morse, Esq.] 

Poughkeepsie, Oct. 16, 1869. 

To P. B. Wight, Bussell Sturgis, Jr., and George B. Post, 
Esqrs., Committee of the American Institute of Architects, 
57 Broadway, New York. 

Accept my thanks for your very flattering in¬ 
vitation to meet with the Architects in convention 
on the 17th proximo, and deliver an address at the 
closing of the convention. 


With every disposition to further the noble object 
of your Institute, and with sincere wishes for your 
success, I am yet compelled to decline your invita¬ 
tion from various causes, but especially and imme¬ 
diately, from my physical condition in consequence 
of my late accident. * * * * 

Again thanking you for your kind and flattering 
remembrance of me, 

I am, with sincere respect, 

Y ? r ob. serv’t, 

SAM’L F. B. MORSE. 


Mr. Wight also read the following letters : 

[From Thomas U. Walter, F. A. I. A.] 

Germantown, Pa., Oct. 15, 1869. 

P. B. Wight, Russell Sturgis, Jr., and Geo. B. Post, Esqs., 
Committee of Arrangements for Convention A. I. A., New 
York. 

Dear Sirs —Your favors of the 23d ult. and the 
12th inst. came duly to hand, and I take occasion 
to say in reply thereto, that, while it will afford me 
pleasure to comply with your request to be present 
at the Annual Convention of the American Insti¬ 
tute of Architects, to be held in New York in 
November ensuing, I shall be under the necessity 
of declining to accept your polite invitation “ to 
contribute an original paper,” to be read on that 
occasion. If, however, I should find time to prepare 
anything that I think would be interesting, I will 
take pleasure in doing so; but I am too much 
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occupied at present to make it proper for me to 
speak positively on the subject. 

Very respectfully yours, 

THOS. U. WALTER. 


[From A. B. Mullett, Supervising Architect of the Treasury 
Department.] 

Treasury Department, ) 
Office of Supervising Architect, [■ 
November 10th, 1869. ) 

My Dear Sir —I have to acknowledge the receipt 
of an invitation to attend the Third Annual Con¬ 
vention of the American Institute of Architects, 
for which I presume I am indebted to your courtesy. 

Please accept my thanks for your kindness, and 
believe me, if it is possible to meet you, I shall take 
great pleasure in doing so. 

Please advise me if a set of photographs showing 
the Treasury Building in its various stages of 
construction, would be acceptable to your Institute. 
If so, I will gladly forward them. 

Very respectfully, 

A. B. MULLETT, 

Supervising Architect . 

P. B. Wight, Esq., Architect , 

925 Broadway , New York . 


[From W. P. P. Longfellow, F. A. I. A.] 

Messrs. P. B. Wight, Russell Sturgis, Jr., George B. Post, 
Committee. 

Your favors of the 6th and 12th inst. were duly 
received. I have delayed,—unduly, I am afraid,— 
answering your very pleasant invitation, from a 
great reluctance to yield to what appears now to 
be the necessity of declining it. 

It would give me great pleasure to attend the 
Convention, in the objects of which I am greatly 
interested, and to contribute my part to its discus¬ 
sions, but the pressure of business in the office with 
which I am connected is becoming such that I dare 
not undertake to prepare a paper which, to suit the 
occasion, should be carefully and maturely con¬ 
sidered. 

I shall be very glad, if I have an opportunity, of 
attending the Convention. It has my sympathies 
with its purposes, and my best hopes of its success. 
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With many thanks for your courteous invitation, 
and regrets that I cannot venture to accept it. 

I am, very cordially yours, 

W. P. P. LONGFELLOW. 
Washington, D. C., Oct. loth, 1869. 


[From H. W. Hartwell, F. A. I. A.] 

Boston, Sept. 25, 1869. 

Messrs. P. B. Wight, Russell Sturgis, Jr., George B. Post, 
Committee, American Institute Architects. 

I have the honor to acknowlege the receipt of 
your favor of the 20th, and beg to assure you that, 
appreciating the honor of your invitation, I would 
gladly comply with it if I felt that anything which 
I might read would be of real value or interest to 
the members of the A. I. A., or,—modesty aside,— 
if I did not see that it would be impossible for me 
to prepare a paper in season for the convention. 

Up to the present time it has been my misfor¬ 
tune to be unable to attend any of the meetings of 
the Inst., and I fear that I shall be again prevented. 
I shall do my best to be with you when the day 
comes, but must ask to be allowed to make my first 
appearance among you in a strictly private ca¬ 
pacity. 

Thanking you for your invitation, I remain, 

Yery truly yours, 

II. W. HARTWELL. 


DISCUSSION OF THE SCHEDULE OF 
CHARGES. 

On motion of Mr. Wight, the part of the Report 
of the Board of Trustees relating to professional 
charges, competitions and rules of practice, was 
again read. 

Mr. Sturgis : — The Trustees did not make any 
definite proposition. They referred it to a Sub¬ 
committee, and that Committee did not report any¬ 
thing final; and therefore the Trustees could not 
report anything final. 

Mr. Littell : — I move to postpone the consider¬ 
ation of this point to the next Convention of the 
Institute. It seems to me that we have hardly yet 
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established a rule. In the Report are a great many 
very pertinent suggestions, and it will be well at 
some future time to act upon them. It seems to 
me that if we change now we shall weaken our in¬ 
fluence, and therefore I hope the subject may be 
postponed. 

Mr. Sturgis: —I wish to say that I disagree 
with Mr. Littell, and for this reason : some things 
in the present Schedule interfere with the getting 
of that influence which Mr. Littell thinks so im¬ 
portant. My own personal feeling in regard to 
this matter of charging, is, that the charge of one 
per cent, for “ preliminary studies,” is a great ob¬ 
jection,—probably the greatest in the whole Sched¬ 
ule. It sometimes happens that one charges it and 
gets it without trouble; but it often happens that 
the charge seems even to the Architect to be too 
large. It sometimes seems so to me. Sometimes 
my preliminary sketches are very slight; for in¬ 
stance, a ground plan on a very small scale, and a 
free-hand perspective. 

Now, it seems too little labor, calling for too 
short a time for such a charge. In the case of a 
house that is to cost fifty thousand dollars, one per 
cent, is too much. It seems to me so, because a 
man would naturally be disposed to go to an Archi¬ 
tect whom he knew charged high, if he knew that 
the first charge would not be so heavy. I am not 
in favor of making this charge much lower without 
making a sliding scale. But if one sketch satisfies 
a man that he cannot go on, then something less 
than one per. cent, might be very satisfactory. But 
there are some things which now come in under 
the one per cent, charge that would then, it seems 
to me, require a higher charge. It is because of this 
that I say the question is a difficult one. It is some¬ 
thing like our charge of four dollars a day in hotels. 
It is notoriously more extravagant than that 
adopted in Europe, where a man pays a specified 
sum for each item. It seems to me that a sliding 
scale of prices would be more economical to the 
client as well as to the Architect. If w r e stick to a 
lump fee to cover every possible sketch, it is pos¬ 
sibly not too large. But it seems to me that it 
ought to be put into a different form, so that the 
amount of work that is to be done will be more 
definite. 

Mr. Littell :—It seems to me that this question, 


then, will turn on how much work each member 
will render for one per cent. Now, I am not able 
to get up in one evening, or two, or in ten, such 
sketches as I hand in to my clients for the charge 
of one per cent. It takes me, to make such 
sketches, a long while. I consider that the prelimi¬ 
nary “ studies ” (which is the word—not “ sketches”) 
should embody a building which can be constructed 
from the paper—there. [Holding a drawing in his 
hand.] It is not a mere sketch which you can 
make off-hand from your sketch book in an hour, 
or less time. I think it would be better to add another 
charge for sketches different from preliminary 
studies. But again, it seems to me that the first 
point I urged is the one we ought to look at. Can 
we wisely depart now, from our previously expressed 
opinion ? Let us wait a little while before we turn 
aside from what we have already done. If we are 
as changing as a weather-cock, people will not have 
any confidence in us, and we shall not deserve it. 
Let us lose half our business if necessary, for the 
sake of being consistent. Let us get credit for 
honesty, if we go no further. [Applause.] 

Mr. Post :—It seems to me that the whole dis¬ 
cussion depends upon the definition of the term 
“ preliminary studies.” One considers them slight 
sketches that a draughtsman may make in a day or 
half a day. Another considers them full drawings 
from which a mechanic might possibly construct 
a building. 

Now, as to “preliminary studies,” if slight 
sketches are meant, I agree with Mr. Sturgis; but 
if an elaborate set of drawings is understood, I agree 
with Mr. Littell. [Laughter.] It seems to me that 
the whole thing depends on what we understand 
“preliminary studies” to mean. It has been my prac¬ 
tice, where I have made drawings such as Mr. Littell 
describes, for instance elevations to a scale, accurately 
drawn, to charge one per cent. When I have 
made sufficient sketches to give a man an idea of 
the ground plan of the house, and what the general 
appearance of the house might be, I have taken the 
liberty of considering that it w T as not a preliminary 
study, but that it was a rough sketch, and charged 
accordingly, whatever I thought it was worth, and 
generally more than I thought it was worth. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. Wight: —This whole question, Mr. Presi- 
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dent, seems to me to grow out of the difficulty of 
putting a monetary value upon a professional work. 
Now, if we can determine wliat is a preliminary 
study, then I think we are entirely out of the woods. 
I agree with Mr. Littell that we should not make 
any changes ; but we can explain what we have al¬ 
ready decided upon; and those explanations are not 
to he construed as changes, hut simply as elucida¬ 
tions of the thing. If we can draw up a statement 
as to what constitutes a preliminary study, then 
anything that does not come up to that standard 
becomes a sketch or whatever else you choose to call 
it. It seems to me we could get out of the trouble 
by defining what a preliminary study is; and as 
our object is to compare opinions on this matter, I 
will venture my opinion that a preliminary study 
is something pretty carefully done and involving a 
certain amount of work; that it is a set of drawings 
made to a scale, say of an eighth of an inch to a foot, 
with a perspective, and perhaps sections. In other 
words, it is those drawings which are necessary 
to show the shape, design, and construction of a 
building, but which are not clear or detailed enough 
to put into a builder's hands. That is to say, they 
should be such a set of drawings as can be put into 
the hands of a very smart draughtsman, who could 
from them make working drawings and have the 
design carried out. 

Now, probably, the sketches which Mr. Sturgis 
may make, which are very satisfactory to himself, 
and which may be satisfactory to his client, he 
would not like to put into the hands of a draughts¬ 
man and have him carry out the design ; because 
they may show certain things about the design and 
yet not show the construction—and it may turn 
out that they could not be built. [Laughter.] I 
do not refer to that gentleman’s designs, but I 
bring this up as a specimen case—that the design may 
not have been thought of in all of its details. I 
consider therefore that a preliminary study is a 
design that is sufficient to show what the build¬ 
ing is to be, but not sufficient to build from. 
In other words, it is a drawing or set of draw¬ 
ings for an unprofessional man; while working 
drawings are for builders or mechanics. If we can 
decide upon that definition, then every man will be 
quite sure as to when he is right in charging one 
per cent, for “preliminary studies.” Else if you 
consider anything except finished drawings as “pre¬ 


liminary studies,” a man might draw off on a piece 
of paper a rough sketch and say, “ There is my 
design, and I want one per cent, for the drawing.” 
We know very well that that cannot be crammed 
down the throats of clients. And I think we ought 
to be satisfied with getting one per cent, for such 
a set of drawings as I have defined. 

Mr. Sturgis : — I agree with Mr. Wight entirely. 
It seems to me that what we need is what he has 
defined to be a series of explanations overlying and 
elucidating the present Schedule; and the only 
question between Mr. Littell and me is whether we 
shall consider it now or a year from now. It seems 
to me that it is more important that we should 
know each others minds all over the country, than 
that we should not change our Schedule. One 
thing that we are to gain in being allied together 
in regard to charges is that we should charge uni¬ 
formly. It is notorious that we do not now. I 
submit that a more careful explanation of the Sched¬ 
ule as it now stands, with minor changes, would 
enable us to practice uniformly. And all I ask is 
for such an explanation as that. I think it would 
be better for our standing if this were done, than if 
we went on for a great many years never modifying 
anything. 

Mr. Littell: —It seems to me that the con¬ 
science of each member of the Institute would tell 
him that “preliminary studies” are not loose 
sketches—that he cannot charge for his rough 
hand work the same price that he charges for his 
hours of toil. A study means study. If he charges 
for his “study,” he has got to give a “study.” 
And therefore the Schedule of the Institute, as at 
present set forth, needs no emendation. A man is 
at liberty to charge anything he chooses for work 
not laid down in the present Schedule. He may 
charge for his sketches five or five thousand dollars, 
according to what they are worth; but for “prelim¬ 
inary studies” he can charge one per cent. Now, if 
that is understood, it may be just as well under¬ 
stood by resolution among ourselves, or by talking 
it over among ourselves; and there is no necessity 
for amending our Schedule whatsoever. Again the 
thing comes up, that if we understand it rightly 
among ourselves, the only point left for us to discuss 
is the expediency with regard to the public. Every 
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member in tliis room means to do a fair hour’s 
work for a fair amount of money. There is no 
difference whatever in that opinion. Every man 
means to do that; and whatever the wording of 
the Schedule maybe he must construe that Schedule 
in accordance with his conscience. Every man 
knows that a careful study for a building is worth 
one per cent.; and every man knows that an hour 
or two’s work on the problem of that building is 
not worth one per cent. The only thing that 
remains for me to decide is: Shall I take advantage 
of any quibble and charge one per cent, for rough 
sketches, or act up to the spirit as well as the letter 
of the rule, and charge for studies when I give 
studies, and charge for sketches when I give 
sketches ? If we all agree to that, then there is no 
necessity for changing the formula. If our sketches 
take half a day’s work, then we can charge for 
half a day’s work; but if our studies take six months, 
then we can charge accordingly. 

Mr. Ware: —There does not seem to be any 
substantial difference of opinion on this subject. 
Slight sketches should be charged for ad libitum, 
according to their worth, and careful studies should 
be taken to be the “ preliminary studies ” spoken of 
in the Schedule. It seems to me that an explan¬ 
atory resolution to that effect would settle the 
whole matter, and prevent any chance of miscon¬ 
ception. The only thing in which I differ from 
the gentleman who has just spoken, is in regard 
to the desirability of the thing being left to the 
individual conscience. It seems to me that it is 
exactly these questions of nice detail between our¬ 
selves and conscience for which this is intended. 
For nothing is more embarrassing to us than, when 
a special case comes up, to be called upon to settle 
the pecuniary value of a special piece of work upon 
its own individual merits. I am sure it is as 
unpleasant a sort of thing as can happen, to be 
obliged to consider and decide whether a piece of 
work is worth two, or three, or four thousand 
dollars, which the Schedule of the Institute permits 
you to charge. It would be a matter of a good 
deal of long discussion in a good many cases, unless 
the Institute backs the Architect, Nevertheless 
the Institute is right, and the bill ought to be sent 
in. The object of this is to prevent casuistic 
discussions in our minds, and I should prefer to 
have a declaratory resolution on this point. 


The motion of Mr. Littell, that the consideration 
of this question be postponed until the next Annual 
Convention of the Institute, was then put and lost. 

Mr. Post: —It seems to me that some of the 
gentlemen who have spoken, Mr. Littell among 
others, misapprehend the great advantage which a 
fixed rate of charges, that covers every possible case, 
would give, Mr. Littell said that if a man makes a 
sketch, and he thinks- his work worth so much for 
half a day’s work, let him charge it, I think that 
any Architect who has had a varied practice will 
agree with me that there is a large class of work 
which we do, on which we actually los§ money 
when we are paid at the rates laid down by the 
Institute in their Schedule of Charges, and that the 
only way we get a fair compensation is by averaging 
the work we do; so that what we lose in one place 
we make up in another. Now we will take as a 
case in point the design of a monument, and 
assume that a proper fee for executing the design 
is about ten per cent, on the cost. For every 
monument that costs less than five thousand dollars, 
where the Architect attempts to make designs and 
full size drawings, he must lose money. I speak 
after a good deal of experience, and I am satisfied 
he must lose money. But some man may come in, 
as happened once in my practice, and give you your 
ten per cent., and yet, after all, give you but little 
to do. In such a case my partner, after considerable 
discussion, contracted with a gentleman to design 
a monument. But, on receiving his instructions, 
we discovered that making the drawings would 
occupy but a very short time, and the fee would 
be some six or seven hundred dollars. Now, for 
that individual design, we were undoubtedly and 
manifestly overpaid. Before that, however, we had 
made at least fifteen designs, on every one of which 
we had lost money. I only give this as an instance 
of the working of a fixed rate of charges. I think 
in the end we came out about square. But if we 
had attempted in each case to charge what we 
thought we should have, we should have charged 
sometimes more than the marble cost, including 
the cutting and placing it in position, for the mere 
execution of the drawings. 

Mr. R. M. TTpjohk :—I would suggest that pre¬ 
liminary drawings be ground plans and one per- 
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spectiye view, but not plans to be used in estima¬ 
ting or contracting. 

Mr. Wight :—I would like to say, a propos of 
the whole thing, that a number of questions have 
been raised, one by a gentleman who is not here to¬ 
night, and that is, in regard to the definition of the 
clause allowing three per cent, on the cost of 
“ stores.” The meaning of the word “ store ” should 
be defined. I think that is a point we can defi¬ 
nitely determine to-night. At the same time I 
would like to call attention to the British Schedule, 
which really explains some of these things which 
we are trying to get oyer; and perhaps we might 
be able to adopt some of their articles. I would be 
in fayor of adopting them as we have published 
the Schedule; because this published list was pre¬ 
pared with certain eliminations, adapting it to our 
wants. 

Mr. Littell : — Since my motion to postpone has 
been yoted down, I should be glad to support Mr. 
Ware’s motion ; but I think it is impossible to pro¬ 
vide for every contingency that may arise. I doubt 
whether there is a single commission that comes 
into any Architect’s office which resembles any other 
in all respects,—in the amount of work that is to 
be done for a given percentage. But whether it 
resembles wdiat the Architect has had before, or 
what the Committee who drew up this Schedule of 
Charges have based their conclusions upon, if we 
attempt to make a Schedule which shall coyer every 
case, we may go on until Doomsday and not get 
through. The British have got a long Schedule 
which no one can understand; and the German 
Schedule, not even the men that got it up can un¬ 
derstand ; and if we do not look out we shall get 
into the same position. A man who devotes his mind 
half a day to our Schedule may understand it. If 
we do not look out we shall go on finessing and 
explaining and covering up, and the result will be 
that our clients won’t understand it, and we won’t 
understand it; and we won’t get as much pay— 
which, after all, is the point we are driving at,— 
neither will we do as much honest work for our 
pay. Let any man consider the conversation that 
he has had with his clients over the present Sched¬ 
ule, and he will find that the Schedule, plain and 
simple as it is, requires explanation on every single 
point. An explanation must not only be based on 


the Schedule itself, but on the history of Architec¬ 
ture in this country, with certain reference to its 
history in other countries. 

Mr. R. M. ITpjohh: —It seems to me that if you 
make so small a charge for “ preliminary studies,” 
it will increase competition and enable a man 
to get a great many plans from a great many archi¬ 
tects for one per cent. 

Mr. Ware: —I will offer the following: “ Re¬ 
solved, That by preliminary sketches is intended 
such studies as will admit of rough estimates being 
made.” I would not urge that this be put to vote 
at once, but that it be referred to a Committee, or 
be postponed till to-morrow. I should be very 
glad to submit to an amendment. 

Mr. Wight :—It strikes me that we might, after 
discussing these questions, and finding out the 
views of gentlemen, refer them all to a Committee 
and have them brought up for action at the end of 
the convention. 

The Chairmah, (Mr. Hunt) :—I do not suppose 
it would be possible to so construct a resolution as 
to cover what properly might distinguish a sketch 
from a “ preliminary study.” And with the Sched¬ 
ule of Charges adopted by the American Institute 
of Architects, which is very simple, being divided 
into three heads, that of the British Institute of 
Architects being divided into twenty-six heads, it 
strikes me we can get as near to what we ought 
really to charge as if we made an extra resolution 
or by-law. Are you going to get anything clearer 
than the fifteenth article of the Schedule of the 
British Institute ?* 

Mr. Wight :—That does not define what should 
be the ratio of each separate charge, while ours does. 

Mr. Hunt: I suppose that if we should write a 
certain case and give it to each member for him to 
bring an estimate on to-morrow, we should disa- 


* 15 . Duties of the Architect.—A ll the following requirements for 
buildings are included in the ordinary charge of 5 per cent. : 

Preliminary sketches. 

Working drawings and specifications sufficient for an estimate and 
contract. 

Detail drawings and instructions for execution. 

General Superintendence of Works (exclusive of Clerk of the Works.) 

Examining and passing the accounts, (exclusive of measuring and 
making out extras and omissions.) 
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gree,—half would be for charging for a preliminary 
study, and the other half for a sketch. The resolu¬ 
tion of Mr. Ware is, that by preliminary sketches is 
intended such studies as will admit of rough esti¬ 
mates being made. Why, rough estimates may he 
made without a sketch. [Laughter.] Then w^e 
have got to define the word “ rough” I am rather 
inclined to believe with Mr. Littell that that is one 
of the things we have got rid of. The Institute 
was occupied twelve years in writing the By-Laws 
and studying up the Schedule of charges, and I do 
not think we ought to make a change without due 
consideration. 

Mr. Bloor : —I move as an amendment to Mr. 
Ware’s resolution—or as a substitute for it—that a 
Committee of three be appointed by the President 
to define what constitutes a preliminary study, and 
report at the afternoon session to-morrow. 

Mr. Sturgis : — It is very easy to let this thing 
go over until next year. If the Institute does not 
want to do anything about it now, very well. My 
object is to bring the whole thing up and have it 
all discussed, or to lay it in the grave until some 
future and wiser generation resuscitates it. 

Mr. Wight:—I think we had better appoint a 
Special Committee to consider and frame sugges¬ 
tions made by this meeting, to report to-morrow 
afternoon ; and I make a motion to that effect. 

Mr. Wight’s motion was seconded. 

Mr. Ware:— If it is parliamentary for me to 
accept Mr. Bloor’s amendment, I desire to do so. 

Mr. Rehwick : — I think the shortest way is for 
gentlemen to do what is worth one per cent., and 
then charge for it. [Laughter and applause.] 

Messrs. Bloor and Ware signified their acceptance 
of Mr. Wight’s motion as a substitute for those 
offered by them. 

A vote was then taken on the motion of Mr. 
Wight, and it was lost. 

Mr. Sturgis: —This matter springs out of the 
Report of the Board of Trustees, and some action 
should be taken upon it. I move now that the 
Report of the Board of Trustees be referred back to 
them for amendment in the clauses relating to the 
Schedule of Charges, and that the Convention 


express its wish that all concerning that matter be 
omitted from the Report. 

The motion of Mr. Sturgis was seconded. 

Mr. R. G. Hatfield:— I hope that that will not 
pass. This is an important matter. We have had 
a deal of conversation upon this subject, and we 
may pass resolutions and act upon it in any way 
that the Convention chooses, but still the import¬ 
ance of the subject remains. It is very important, 
because it interferes frequently with our everyday 
business. We are constantly called upon in our 
practice to answer these questions. We may choose 
not to answer them here as an Institute, but that 
does not put the question out of existence. It is 
there and we have got to deal with it. The only 
question is whether we shall continue to deal with 
it as individuals or to deal with it as an Institute. 
I hope you will see the importance of the Report of 
the Board of Trustees. It is very well to discuss 
this question, but I do not think we are ready to 
settle upon any definite change. I think that what 
we have been doing is all right; that we ought to 
go on and discuss it and bring out the ideas of the 
various members, and disclose the difficulties that 
we have encountered as individuals; then we will 
be better able to consider what remedies to apply. 

A vote was then taken on the resolution of Mr. 
Sturgis, and it was lost. 

Mr. Ware :— I am very sorry that the previous 
motion was lost. The only object of the motion 
that I made was that this question of charges 
might be kept before the meeting in one shape or 
another, so that the difficulties which undoubtedly 
exist on the subject might be discussed, and the 
opinions and experiences of the different members 
obtained; and we cannot get those after we are 
separated. It is simply a question whether we wish 
or do not wish to prolong this discussion. The 
Convention, in voting against that resolution, 
seemed to say that they wished the discussion 
terminated, and that we should pass to something 
else. But it seems to me that is not the real wish 
of the Convention. I hope we may take up this 
question of charges point by point, and get the 
opinions of members upon it, so that either by 
resolutions or in our own minds we may know how 
to act. 

33 
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Mr. Wight:—I offer as a definition of a prelim¬ 
inary study, the following: “A preliminary study 
is a set of drawings, which must consist of ground 
plans of all the stories of a building, sections 
necessary to show the general arrangement and 
construction, and a perspective view. Such draw¬ 
ings must he full enough to explain the general 
design and construction to a client, hut need not 
he sufficiently detailed for making estimates. Any¬ 
thing less than this is a sketch, and is to he charged 
for at the option of the Architect, according to the 
amount of service given.” 

Mr. Littell :—It seems to me that the question 
is, shall we alter our Schedule, and shall not we ex¬ 
plain this subject of preliminary studies? Shall 
we alter our present Schedule? Is it advisable? 
Is it policy ? Is it policy to stultify ourselves ? Is 
it policy to stultify our action for the past three or 
four years ? I fully concur with Mr. Wight in his 
essay on preliminary studies. It is very truthful 
and says nothing more than should be said. But it 
should be said by the Architect to his client, and 
not by the Institute in its Schedule. If we can sep¬ 
arate those two questions and vote on them sep¬ 
arately, I think it would he a very advisable thing. 
The first question is, shall w r e alter our Schedule as 
printed, and the second, shall we explain it among 
ourselves ? As regards the first, I say no; as regards 
the second, I say yes. 

Mr. Post :—Mr. President, I was merely going to 
remark in connection with the explanation of Mr. 
Wight as to what preliminary studies consist of,— 
that I do not think it would be wise or expedient 
in an Architect in making a set of preliminary 
studies for such a building, for instance, as the 
Park Bank, to make a perspective drawing. A col¬ 
ored elevation would he much better. 


Mr. Dudley : I agree with Mr. Post. 

Mr. E. M. Upjohh :—I would suggest the follow- 
ing,—that sufficient plans should he made,—say the 
ground plans, and, perhaps, the elevation,—to ena¬ 
ble the Architect of the building, himself, to deter¬ 
mine the cost. Mr. Wight proposes that he should 
make it clear, so that the client understands the 
plans. Why, he might never understand the plans. 
[Laughter.] Suppose you say sufficient plans to 
show the inside and outside of the building to the 
understanding of the Architect. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Post :—It seems to me that we are losing 
valuable time. We all of us agree as to what pre¬ 
liminary studies should be, for which we are paid 
one per cent., and the only difficulty is to make a 
definition which will explain this to the general 
public. I think we have proved during the last 
hour that we are not capable of making such a defi¬ 
nition. I think, too, that if w r e could make such a 
definition, it might, perhaps, he as well to keep it 
from the Schedule of Charges. It seems to me that 
as we all understand this matter, we had better pro¬ 
ceed to something else; I therefore now move that 
w r e proceed to the consideration of the fifth topic, 
and allow this matter to remain in its present con¬ 
dition until we have more wisdom and are better 
lexicographers. 

Mr. Sturgis :—I move to amend by inserting the 
sixth topic in place of the fifth. 

Mr. Post accepted the amendment, and the 
motion, as amended, was carried. 

* * * * * 

The Convention then adjourned until the morn¬ 
ing session of Wednesday, November 17th. 










WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 17th. 


Morning Session. 


The Committee was called to order at 12 o’clock, 
M., the Vice-President, Mr. R. M. Hunt, in the 
Chair. 

The following paper, by Mr. Adolph Cluss, of 
Washington, D. C., was then read. 

THEORY, FUNCTIONS AND INCIDENTAL 
USES OF CHIMNIES. 

Ancient civilization, to which Architecture is so 
much indebted in other respects, prospered in the 
warm climates of Egypt, Greece and Italy, where 
fires in the apartments were seldom necessary. It 
has therefore thrown but little light on this branch 
of science. 

The ancients had no cliimnies in their dwellings. 
The “ Kapnodoche ” of the Grecian dwelling was 
most likely nothing but a hole in the ceiling 
through which the heated products of respiration 
of man and of combustion of charcoal in the bra¬ 
ziers then in vogue, passed off, after having mingled 
with the air, according to the law of diffusion of 
gases. 

It has been said that history has failed to record 
the inventor or to define the place where the chim¬ 
ney was first used, but as with other acquisitions of 
modern civilization, it must be acknowledged that 
this progress of personal and fireside comfort is 
rather the result of the combined efforts of gene¬ 
rations than of individual men. The apparatus 
used by the old Romans, in connection with their 
warm baths, having been lost to the masters of the 
middle ages, we find the primitive elements of the 
modern chimney in conical smoke tunnels ascend¬ 


ing through the thick walls of castles of the Anglo- 
Saxon period in England, when certain necessities 
stimulated invention ; and it is not difficult to trace 
the transition from these contrivances to the com¬ 
mon chimney, of which we find the first authentic 
record in the 12th century, in France, in the four¬ 
teenth century in Italy, and in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth in England, when lady visitors in lordly 
mansions were frequently sent out to other houses, 
where they could have the enjoyment of a fire-place, 
that modern luxury, which is now considered as 
one of the workingman’s wants. 

The cliimnies, in first instance, serve the pur¬ 
pose of effecting a regular and quick access of air 
to the grate as required for the chemical decompo¬ 
sition of bodies containing a large percentage of 
carbon and hydrogen, which are called fuel. This 
decomposition gives birth to new combinations, 
accompanied by development of light and heat, and 
is called combustion. The quantity of air which 
flows through the grates depends mainly upon the 
proportions of the chimnies. A second, and no less 
important function of theirs, especially in our large 
cities, is to discharge the products of the combus¬ 
tion into the air instead of allowing them to spread 
over the room. If these gases are visible, as smoke, 
the presence of pure carbon or carbonic oxide, both 
combustibles, and results of an incomplete combus¬ 
tion, is indicated—the first being a pure waste, 
and the second in part so, constituting a lower degree 
of oxidation than the incombustible carbonic acid, 
the formation of which shows an exhaustion of the 
heating powers of the fuel. The gases are impreg¬ 
nated with carbonic acid, steam, combustible va- 
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pors and nitrogen, as the incombustible part of the 
feeding air, and would be inj urious to health if dif¬ 
fused immediately in too limited a height; therefore 
they must he carried beyond the reach of human 
abodes, to he caught and diffused by the currents 
of the atmosphere, without doing any harm. To 
serve the latter purpose the chimneys are frequently 
built higher than would he necessary for effecting 
the necessary draft. 

Without entering minutely into the computation 
of the sizes of chimnies for open fires or for stoves, 
it is proposed in the sequel to give some rules 
mainly agreed upon by the theorists, in order to serve 
as a guide for practical life. These rules must be 
applied judiciously, since the nature of the fuel and 
local circumstances affect them. 

Nevertheless, they are apt to give the limits within 
which to move, in order not to commit any gross 
errors against physical laws, or to cause an unwar¬ 
ranted waste of fuel in a century which may justly 
he proud of its progress in the science of the laws 
of nature. The draft of a chimney, namely, the 
velocity or ascentional force of the currents within 
it, is determined by the rules of hydraulics, since, 
on account of the small difference between the pres¬ 
sure of the air within and outside, the rules for 
efflux of water may be safely applied. It depends 
primarily upon the height of the chimney. Heated 
air, rising in a vertical pipe, open at both ends, 
represents a column of air equal in height to 
the height of the pipe, diluted in proportion to 
the intensity of its heat, and which is lifted by 
an equally high column of exterior, colder, therefore 
heavier, air, in the manner in which, with commu¬ 
nicating pipes of equal height, a fluid of less density 
in one pipe is raised by the denser fluid in the other 
pipe. Within certain limits the taller the chimney 
or the hotter the gases, the more rapid will he the 
draft. 

Suppose the air in a smoke-stack of forty feet 
height being heated to 212° F. above the exterior air. 
Its density and weight will then he about three- 
quarters of those of the surrounding atmosphere. 
The consequence is that the exterior air will enter 
the lower end of the chimney with a power equal to 
the weight of an equal sized column eleven feet in 
height, since twenty-nine lineal feet of the exterior 
column weigh as much as forty lineal feet of the 
heated column. The velocities of the current in 


chimneys of equal height and with equal differences 
of temperature, increase with the square-roots of 
their diameters, provided that the section of the flue 
from which the warm air enters is at least equal to 
that of the chimney. Moderately wide chimneys 
offer, besides, the advantage of cooling off the 
ascending air less, because the surfaces of contact, 
as elements of the retarding element of friction, are 
proportioned to the diameters, whilst the volumes 
of moving air are as the squares of the diameters. 
Chimneys should, therefore, have a moderately 
wide shaft, hut the upper orifice of their tops, 
regulating the efflux of the gases, should not he 
larger than is requisite for a discharge with proper 
velocity, say ten feet per second, because otherwise 
cold air would enter, force a downward current by 
the side of the ascending column, and, besides 
causing a disadvantageous cooling off, would inter¬ 
fere directly with the draft. 

A proportionably wide chimney, having low ve¬ 
locity coupled with a smaller upper orifice, will, 
therefore, bring the actual velocity of discharge 
near to the theoretical velocity. It may reach as 
much as eight-tenths of the latter, after deduction 
has been made for friction at the rims and against 
the side walls of the opening. 

Another agent, besides the heat of the interior 
column, is the velocity, which increases with the 
higher layers of the atmosphere and their more or 
less horizontal direction, tending to carry off the 
discharging gases. 

The breezes in the higher regions are more 
regular and stronger than near to the ground, 
where their movement is weakened and interfered 
with by friction and many other obstacles. 

But still more important under this head, is the 
effect of an absolute dilution of the air in the 
smoke-stack under certain circumstances. 

If the temperature of the air in a smoke-stack is 
equal to the temperature of the exterior air, and 
there is no cause for a change of the specific gravity 
and the pressure of the air on one of both sides, 
then the column of air within the stack will be at 
rest. 

But if an atmospheric current, a wind, moves in 
a horizontal or ascending direction immediately 
above the mouth of the smoke-stack, then the 
quiet column of air within presses, with an elasticity 
dependent upon its atmospheric pressure, against 
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tlie moving exterior layer of air, which consequently 
sweeps along the particles of air at the orifice by 
air-friction. This causes an absolute dilution of 
air in the stack, therefore a rapid flow of air from 
the fireplace to the stack, and causes frequently 
during heavy gales an unusually strong draft in 
the smoke-stack, even at times when there is no 
fire and the thermometer shows the air to be colder 
in the chimney than in the open air; which case is 
mostly observed in the spring. 

The useful height of a smoke-stack has, however, 
also a limit, to exceed which will diminish the 
draft, and which, therefore, must be considered as 
the maximum height of the stack. The warm air 
which enters the smoke-stack from the fireplace 
♦ or furnace cools off whilst rising, thus becoming 
denser and heavier; for a corresponding height of 
the stack it would finally reach the temperature or 
the density and weight of the exterior air. So far 
the height of the stack helps the draft; with a 
greater height, however, a column of air would 
exist within the stack which does not differ in 
weight from the corresponding exterior column, 
and consequently does not increase the draft. On 
the other hand, this is objectionable, since whilst 
lifting this dead column of air, its friction against 
the walls of the stack must be overcome, and the 
power required will therefore be lost for the effect 
of the stack. The height of chimneys in dwellings 
is determined in most cases by the height of the 
dwellings themselves, since, generally, they must 
be exceeded a few feet. Their size is fixed mostly 
by municipal regulations, which cannot well be 
altogether disregarded, though they still partake 
frequently of the character of a law in the reign of 
the First Edward, when a man was tried, convicted 
and executed for burning sea coal in London! 

An efficient combustion requires, aside from the 
quantity, also a certain velocity of the feeding air. 
If this is too small, the exterior air will not be 
mingled properly with the combustible gases in the 
fireplace, and the latter escape in part, from the 
process of combustion forming a settlement of 
vegetable acid, tar and soot in the flue. This slow 
and incomplete combustion will not reach the high 
temperature which is to be aimed at. If the velo¬ 
city of the air is too great, the combustion will take 
place completely close down by the grate, the flame 
will be short, the circulation of the hot gases will be 


very small, they will be hurried along in the chim¬ 
ney, and the costly fuel will not be consumed to any 
advantage. If the gases are not left time to part 
with their heat, we poor freezing mortals are con¬ 
demned to buy dear fuel,—in order to produce car¬ 
bonic acid ! The most proper velocity within the 
chimney depends upon the kind of fuel and appa¬ 
ratus ; seven feet per second will be a good average 
in dwellings, in order to make the combustion as 
complete as possible. Suppose this velocity to be 
doubled, then £wice as many adhering particles of 
air will not only have to be torn away from the 
walls, but will also have to be pushed forward with 
a doubled velocity, and this requires a power in¬ 
creasing in the square. The resistance of friction 
is therefore proportioned to the square of the velo¬ 
city. Chimneys for open fire-places, besides being 
conductors of smoke, serve also the purpose of re¬ 
newing the air, or ventilating the rooms. If their 
size is proportioned to one square foot in stem, and 
contracted to one-half of a square foot in chimney 
top, for every 3,500 cubic feet of the space to be 
heated, they answer, with the average height of our 
city dwellings, the stated conditions, and change the 
entire volume of the air in the room five times per 
hour. The most useful sizes of chimnies required 
for good sized parlors are rather large. It is advis¬ 
able in such cases to have two fires, since otherwise 
it will be difficult to avoid the backing of the smoke 
while building the fire. On the other hand, how¬ 
ever, no such chimney of any room should have 
less area than one-half of a square foot. In Russia 
and Germany, where stoves predominate, flues of 
no more than six inches in diameter have lately be¬ 
come very popular, without much previous reflec¬ 
tion, facilitating, as they do, the task of the design¬ 
ing architect, since with moulded bricks they need 
not form any projection, even in a nine inch wall 
when it is stripped inside. But it is now admitted 
that, in consequence, the coal dealers flourish, whilst 
the housewives complain. No flue of any kind 
should have less than 60 square inches sectional 
area, otherwise the fuel will be wasted. 

Five different theories have been started during 
our period, for best shape of longitudinal section 
of chimney flues, namely: 

1. The chimney is built with parallel side walls. 

2. The sides are contracted at orifice. 

3. The sides are enlarged at orifice. 
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4. The sides are contracted at half height. 

5. The sides are enlarged at half height. 

Each theory has its champions still, and though 
prepared to meet the issue in all its phases when 
required, I do not propose to encroach upon your 
time too much, since the position I maintain is 
based upon personal tests. The ably conducted 
contest, however, treated mainly the question of 
draft, whilst I consider it in conjunction with that 
of economy of fuel. 

The height of smoke stacks for furnaces and 
boilers with chimney-draft is generally assumed, for 
an engine of 20 horse power, as not less than sixty 
feet, by which, with a proper width of the stack, a 
good draft is obtained. To determine the horizon¬ 
tal section of such stacks, it must be considered 
• that the combustion of one pound of coal requires, 
as a maximum, 150 cubic feet of air, of which one- 
third combines with the gases evolved from the 
coal, and two-thirds with the solid portion of the coal. 

The combination of the air and gases increases 
their volume as much as one-tenth. That quantity 
combining with the carbon remains the same. The 
total product of the combustion, assuming the tem¬ 
perature of a furnace at 1000° Fahrenheit, at which 
aeriform bodies are expanded to about three times 
their ordinary bulk, will be 464 cubic feet for the 
pound of coal. Adopting reliable results, that the 
products of such combustion pass off at a velocity 
of 36 feet per second, the area to allow this quantity 
to pass off will be half a square inch; in practice, 
however, as a large surplus of air is always ad¬ 
mitted, it is found advantageous to increase the area 
to two square inches. This will give for the aver¬ 
age consumption of one horse power, equal to 13 
pounds of coal per hour on a square foot of grate, 
26 square inches of area for the flue opening into 
the chimney. 

As temperature and bulk become reduced in pro¬ 
portion to the distance from the fire, the area of the 
flue towards the chimney may be narrowed grad¬ 
ually, avoiding any sudden contraction, awkward 
bends or sharp angles, and so as to reduce the area 
of the chimney itself to about three-quarters of the 
above, or 1\ square inch per pound and hour, as 
stated. 

A common rule is, that the minimum area of 
chimnies 72 to 90 feet high, is 400 square inches 
for each 20 horse power. 


The most correct shape of horizontal section of 
chimnies is, in relation to resistance of friction, the 
one which for a given area has the least circumfer¬ 
ence, consequently the circular shape and the shape 
of a polygon. In the vertical section through axis 
it is usual to erect small smoke stacks prismaticalH, 
but to increase the thickness of walls towards the 
ground. Higher smoke stacks are built pyramidi- 
cally inside as well as outside, in order to offer more 
resistance to the winds. While adhering to the 
latter forms, large factory stacks are given an inte¬ 
rior slope of about inch, and an exterior slope 
of 2J- to 3 inches for every ten feet of height. It 
may be laid down as a general rule, to determine the 
exterior lower diameter by adding one-twentieth, 
and the interior one by adding one-sixtietli of height 
of stack, to the corresponding upper diameters. For 
instance, if a stack is 60 feet high, and its upper 
diameters are 2 feet and 3| feet, then the corres¬ 
ponding diameters at base would be 2 + f§ =3 feet, 
and 3^-j-f§ ~ 6f feet. A round stack, in order to 
resist safely a wind of 100 feet velocity per second, 
should have an exterior diameter of not less than 
one-twelfth part of its height. 

The draft of a smoke stack being dependent upon 
the temperature of the rising air, it is important to 
protect the current against cooling off. Bricks be¬ 
ing bad conductors of heat, are therefore best suited 
for their construction among the cheap materi¬ 
als, but care should be taken to lay them with 
narrow joints, filled in solid throughout, so as to 
avoid a lateral access of cold air, which would act 
like a blow pipe. The bricks must be well burned, 
so as to have little porosity. The porosity of the 
soft brick is objectionable for two reasons; firstly, 
because the dirty humidity of the chimney and its 
accompanying bad odor, will be transmitted to the 
adjacent walls ; secondly, because the porous mate¬ 
rial offers plenty of passages through which cold 
exterior air may enter the stack in minute parti¬ 
cles, when the inner air is much diluted and a 
strong pressure of wind acts from outside. Large 
chimnies should always be built with hollow 
w r alls; an air-space of an inch or 1J inch will an¬ 
swer best. At all events bends and irregularities 
should be avoided in any stack, and the inner w r alls 
should be plastered as smooth as possible, in order 
to reduce the friction of the air against the walls,— 
that important element of smoky chimnies. It is 
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advisable, when constructing large stacks, to wall 
in iron bars at intervals of 2 to 2-J feet across an inner 
corner, which form a vertical ladder for mounting 
the stack. The foundations of large stacks should 
be laid with extreme care, so as to avoid an unequal 
settlement of the masonry, which may cause the 
killing, or, at least, a dangerous inclination of them. 
The foundations should be started upon a base at 
least three or four times larger than the section of 
base of stack. Indifference in this respect has fre¬ 
quently led to disastrous results. Factory stacks 
receive, for better effect, belt courses and a cornice, 
similar to the capital of a column. These are best 
constructed of bricks with an iron covering plate 
for protecting the joints against being washed out 
by rains, or of well jointed cut stone. Heavy cast 
or wrought iron cornices should be avoided, since 
their larger weight increases the unavoidable vibra¬ 
tions of the stack during heavy winds. 

By judiciously applying such well known princi¬ 
ples, the action of chimnies is brought within the 
domain of exact science. However, that accom¬ 
plished quack, the smoke-doctor, will flourish, most 
likely, as long as the worthy medical profession are 
in competition with patent medicine. 

The causes of smoky chimnies may be recapitu¬ 
lated for dwellings, under two heads, the first of 
which contains the preliminaries for the success of 
the second; it is foreign to our present subject, and 
consists of a proper arrangement of the fire-places, 
whilst the second sums up thus : 

1. Insufficient height of the chimney. 

2. Too small or too large a section of chimney. 

3. Friction in the chimneys. Flues being built, 
very properly, adjoining, interfere with the working 
of each other, if a building in settling has formed 
cracks in the partitions, and one flue is heated up, 
whilst the other is not. 

4. Too large discharging orifice of chimney. 

5. Action of wind, rain and sun on the discharg¬ 
ing orifice. This is remedied by raising the chim¬ 
ney, or fitting the well known cowls* on them. 

A downward current of wind may, for a large 
orifice and a low velocity of the gases, press down 
the interior column in whole or in part, if it slides 
down along one side of the chimnies, and by fric¬ 
tion carries along a part of the rising gases. 

If the side walls of the chimnies have become 
wet in consequence of heavy rains, against which it 


has not been protected, the smoke stack will be 
robbed of a large amount of heat whilst the water 
is transformed into steam. This steam mingles 
with the air in the chimney and forms a moist air 
which is specifically lighter than the dry air of same 
temperature and pressure, but does not thereby 
compensate at all for the above stated loss of 
heat. The flues should be covered in, therefore, so 
as to keep off the rain. 

The strange fact that some chimneys won’t draw 
when the sun is high and throws its rays in the 
mouth of the chimney, is not satisfactorily ex¬ 
plained. However, during warm weather the draft 
must be smaller in the chimney on account of the 
smaller difference between the temperatures in 
chimnies and open air. 

How, if the main walls of houses and conse¬ 
quently also the side walls of chimnies are consid¬ 
erably colder than the exterior air,—which is fre¬ 
quently the case in the spring, and also in the summer 
after continuous wet weather—and we have a con¬ 
tinued hot sunshine, with no fire on the hearth, a 
cold column of air will constantly descend in the 
smoke-stack, unless the contrary is caused by favor¬ 
able winds. Other causes combine, and it is neces¬ 
sary that the rays of the sun should heat the upper 
part of the chimney as much and as equally as possible, 
so as to lessen the weight of the column of air in the 
smoke-stack; it is also necessary to keep off from 
the smoke-stack the exterior downward current, 
and all this is effected by properly arranged cowls. 

6. Contrary drafts, A chimney smokes frequently 
in a double parlor, because the fire in the adjoining 
room has a more lively dr ■'ft, or in case the house is 
heated in part by furnaces, if the stair-case is high, 
well heated up and draws the air of the parlor more 
vigorously than the chimney, so that the smoke de¬ 
scends, in order to fill the void created. In this 
case the doors must be shut, the windows opened 
and a strong fire must be made in the smoky chim¬ 
ney until the temperature of the chimney is high 
enough for establishing a regular draft. 

7. One common chimney for several fire places. 
In this case independent metal pipes must be in¬ 
serted for each fire. 

8. Openings left at lower end of flue “for ventil¬ 
ting the latter,” as called for in many specifications. 
The lower end of flue should be well closed, so that 
no cold air can enter and cool off the rising current. 
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I shall add only a few words in relation to 
smoke-flues as simple and efficient aids for ventila¬ 
ting apartments, wherever artificial heat supplies 
the time-honored open fire place; which, whilst ob¬ 
jectionable to economy of fuel and for keeping up 
drafts, conduces to health in replenishing the air. 
Adjoining or between two smoke-flues there should 
be inserted ventilation flues, commencing just below 
the cornice of the room to be ventilated. The ne¬ 
cessity of placing the ventilation flues between the 
smoke-flues is obvious; the thin brick partitions 
are heated up by the smoke-flues and communicate 
this heat to the ventilating flue, which thereby 
sucks the bad thin air rising to the ceiling of the 
room, and leads it into the open air above the roof, 
where the ventilating flue ends, at same height with 
the smoke-flues. 

According to size of room and number of persons 
occupying it, a corresponding number of ventila¬ 
tion flues are built; for instance, one flue of 4 by 
8 inches will suffice for a room of 9,000 cubic feet, 
which is occupied daily by eight or ten persons. 

Rooms which are heated by iron stoves or fur¬ 
naces are frequently filled with much dry air, and 
are freed from this, in part, by the flues described 
above, and in part by the ventilation flues in the 
outside walls, commencing three inches above the 
surrounding ground and leading to the room, one 
foot above the floor. It is necessary to have regis¬ 
ters for these lower flues in order to obviate cooling 
off during heavy winds, hfo registers are necessary 
for the upper flues, sinoe the wind cannot descend 
from above if the smoke-flues are properly arranged, 
and the room will not be cooled off by the bad air 
being discharged. The wholesale rejection of ven¬ 
tilators near ceilings of rooms by a certain school of 
ventilation men is erroneous, since the elements of 
heat and the diffusion of gases are not given proper 
weight by them. 

If carbonic acid, of course diluted by heat and 
other gases, would not rise, no smoke-stack would 
work. 

Suppose we enter a room filled with pure air, 
containing no more than its constituent part of 
one-twenty-fifth per centum of carbonic acid, and 
having the normal temperature of 65°. The pro¬ 
cess of respiration raises this temperature to 98°, 
and vitiates it with 4 per centum of carbonic acid. 


The increase of heat dilutes, by expanding the vol¬ 
ume, while the carbonic acid adds to the density. 
The result is that 1000 cubic feet of the respired 
hotter air weigh but 72 pounds, while the weight 
of an equal quantity of the colder pure air amounts 
to 76 pounds. By opening an upper register the foul 
air will escape, in consequence. If you do not pro¬ 
vide an outlet above, however, it is easy to reverse 
the current. Judicious action in both cases is neces¬ 
sary. Too much and too little zeal in the good cause 
of ventilation has killed more people, by exposing 
them to undue drafts, than want of fresh air has 
ever done. 

Where sewerage is not accessible, cesspools may 
be ventilated in like manner, so as to prevent the 
rising of the bad odor into the privies. The cess¬ 
pool is to be arched, the manhole for cleaning it 
out is to be shut air-tight; nine inches below the 
apex of the arch a ventilating flue is started in the 
wall, with an opening of, say, six inches wide and 
twelve inches high, leading above the roof. This 
ventilating flue is connected with the smoke-flue of 
a range or cooking stove, being separated from it 
simply by a one-quarter inch thick cast iron plate. 
By the continued heating, in summer and winter, 
the smoke-flue heats the iron partition plate, 
and consequently, also the ventilating flue, which 
sucks the bad air from the cesspool and any 
pipes or ducts leading into it, and conducts it 
above roof. 

The smoke pipe should be, in this case, about 14 
inches square, and the ventilating flue may be six 
by 14 inches in addition. 

In treating a detail in the science of construction, 
the temptation has been great to encroach upon the 
important subjects of heating and ventilation; in 
fact it has been difficult to separate it from these 
corollaries, but it is believed to be of more solid 
service to exhaust than to enlarge. 

Let the community understand that the matured 
conclusions of men who have studied the physical 
laws, underlying the movement of the air, are worth 
more than the mere notions or vague ideas of the 
chimney-sweep and bricklayer who have not the 
preliminaries for combining isolated phenomena 
to a correct observation, but who enjoy the hollow 
prestige of being so-called "practical men,” and 
are admired if by chance they hit the case! 
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At tlie conclusion of the reading of the paper, 
the chair announced that discussion was in order. 

Mr. Wight: —I would like to ask Mr. Cluss’ 
views as to the relative advantages of a pargetted 
flue and a flue with struck joints ? 

Mr. Cluss : — The pargetted flue is no doubt the 
best, because the greatest smoothness possible is to 
be striven for. The principles that I have laid down 
in this treatise, I have based in part upon the prin¬ 
ciples observed in the Navy Department in the con¬ 
struction of smoke stacks. 

Mr. Dudley:— I think there are some errors in 
the paper in regard to the time of the introduction 
of chimneys. It speaks of their not being introduced 
until the time of Elizabeth; but Britton in his 
History of Architecture, gives accounts of chimneys 
in the Norman style which must have been built 
during the Eleventh Century. 

Mr. Cluss :—That may be, but X gave the best 
information that I could obtain. 

Mr. Russell Sturgis, Jr. :—The earliest monas¬ 
tic and domestic Architecture iu France that re¬ 
mains, has perfectly working chimneys—certainly 
as far back as the Eleventh Century. And in Eng¬ 
land, if I am not mistaken, they had them as early 
as that. In the book of Hudson Turner, in the 
other room, he has drawings of chimneys in the 
Eleventh Century—chimneys topped out at the roof, 
and with more than one flue in the stack. 

Mr. Wight: —-I think that Hudson Turner says 
considerable about the subject of chimneys. He 
mentions that houses were originally heated by 
open fire-places without chimneys, there being only 
a hole in the roof; and then he goes on to tell how 
chimneys were gradually developed. 

Mr. Dudley :—Some of the finest samples of 
chimneys that we have in England, certainly were 
of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries. 

Mr. Sturgis :—I would like to ask Mr. Cluss if 
he has discovered the object of the inverted cone 
at the top of those strange Venetian chimneys. 
The chimney is round, made of marble or brick, 
and is capped by an inverted cone, or with some¬ 
thing resembling a flower-pot with the mouth up. 
With a diameter at the bottom of, say, ten inches, it 


flares slightly, so that it has precisely the appearance 
of a flower-pot set on a cylinder. I never have 
heard any proper or sufficient explanation given of 
its object. 

Mr. Cluss :—It is only the outside of the chimney, 
not the inside. On the inside the chimney is 
straight. If you take the lateral openings of most 
Venetian chimneys you will find that they do not 
exceed the width of the stem of the chimney. 

I think that this top was essentially the happily 
conceived exterior form of a Classic Age. 

Mr. Sturgis : — The opening is at the top, not at 
the side. 

Mr, Cluss :—Not always. 

Mr, Sturgis :—I mean the majority of them. 
The type is certainly a chimney open at top. 

Mr. Cluss : — I do not say that all are open at the 
side, but ip most cases I have found it so. I think 
that it is for Architectural effect. 

Mr. Dudley :—I have found that the trumpet 
shaped top produces a better draft. 

Mr. Rehwick :—It is probably on the same prin¬ 
ciple that a water-pipe will receive and discharge 
more water if both ends are made conical. 

There have been several law suits in the case of 
mills that have been allowed to take from the mill- 
race as much water as will go through a tube of a 
certain size. At Paterson there was a law suit of 
that kind, because they had put on a contractor at 
each end, and thus drawn a much larger amount of 
water than if the openings had been plain. You 
will find that at both ends of the Croton pipes at 
High Bridge, there is the same thing. And I sup¬ 
pose that a chimney enlarged at the top works upon 
the same principle. 

Mr. Post :—I think you will find that the prin¬ 
ciple is the same as in the case of the water-pipe. 
The size of the pipe is first diminished and then 
increased. There is a point in the bell-shaped 
orifice which is less in diameter than the diameter 
of the pipe itself. 

Mr. Wight :—I would like to call attention to 
an article that I was recently reading in a number 
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of Loudon’s Magazine for 1837. It is one of a 
series of papers which were probably the earliest 
writings of John Ruskin, • and was an essay on 
chimneys, with illustrations of chimneys of a very 
early date. It is a yery interesting article, in 
Ruskin’s peculiar yein, and advances some yery curi¬ 
ous opinions on the philosophy of chimneys. I call 
attention to this because we are gathering informa¬ 
tion upon the subject, and because it is a matter of 
interest, being probably the earliest writing of 
Ruskin before he ever appeared as a writer on 
Architecture. 

Mr. Sturgis: —Those papers were republished 
in the Crayon, but without the illustrations, which 
are yery beautiful. 

Mr. Wight: —In Loudon’s Magazine he gives a 
page of illustrations. It is divided up like a checker¬ 
board, and in each one is given an illustration of 
some chimney of an early date that he sketched. 
The book is in the possession of Mr. "Upjohn. 

Mr. Cluss:— I am very glad to be corrected on 
the subject of dates. I took my dates from the best 
authors that were at my disposal. My information 
about English chimneys I think I took from Tom¬ 
linson, who many years ago wrote extensively on 
the subject. As to the French chimneys, I took my 
information from the new French Dictionary which 
has been published; and as to Italian chimneys, 
from an Italian work. But I did not adopt it until 
I saw that it was corroborated by other writers. 

Mr. Sturgis:— Viollet-le-Duc has pointed out 
recently a curious blunder of this kind, that the 
invention of the wheel-barrow has always been as¬ 
cribed to the Sixteenth Century, which has often 
been called the “ Century of triumphs,” whereas it 
is represented in manuscript cuts as early as the 
Thirteenth Century. So people talk about the 
dormer-window, as belonging to the Renaissance, 
when the fact is that it was very common long before 
that. As soon as people began to use steep roofs 
they had dormer-windows. I think these errors 
come from authors copying each others statements 
without attempting to verify them. 


The Secretary:—I have just received some 
news that is good enough even to interrupt the 


discussion with. It is a telegram from Chicago, 
and is as follows: 

“ We organize Chapter to-morrow; I regret my 
detention here. S. E. Loring.” [Cheers]. 

The Secretary prepared and read to the Conven¬ 
tion the following response, to be sent to Mr. 
Loring. 

“ Convention in session. Your telegram just 
received, and greeted with enthusiasm. God speed 
your undertaking. Philadelphia Chapter was organ¬ 
ized last week, and delegates are present.” 


Mr. William R. Ware, of Boston, Professor of 
Architecture in the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, read a paper on the Relations 
oe Science and Art in Architectural Study.* 

Mr. Sturgis: —Mr. Ware speaks of the first, 
second, and third thing being practice in designing. 
I want to ask him how far he thinks a beginner 
ought to actually practice designing—that is, getting 
up ornaments for buildings, or parts of buildings— 
and how far they ought to be trained first in the 
principles of the design of first rate work, and at 
what point he begins with a pupil that has been 
studying the works of the past, to ask him to design 
for himself ? 

Mr. Ware: —I said that the question of detail is 
a matter of experience or experiment, on the point 
touched upon. My plan is to keep the student con¬ 
stantly, from the beginning, in what I call the in¬ 
side of the subject, and not the outside. And my 
impression is that the experiment, so far as it has 
been tried, justifies the wisdom and sense of the 
course. The only experiments which have ever 


* Mr. Ware has not furnished the Publication Committee with a copy 
of the paper and they are consequently unable to insert it.—The follow¬ 
ing report of it was published in the New York morning papers of No¬ 
vember 18 th:— 

“ The paper was in illustration of the point that while too much pains 
cannot be taken in the education of students to make their scientific 
instruction as thorough and practical as possible, their artistic educa¬ 
tion is still their distinguishing quality, and that in the pursuit of this 
a thoroughly artistic spirit must be observed. The attempt to introduce 
the scientific method into the study of art, as there is a natural ten¬ 
dency to do, it was the object of this paper to discountenance; and to 
show how a systematic training was still possible, of which the spirit 
should be thoroughly artistic. The scientific aspect of art, the external 
aspect it presents to the historian, the philosopher, and the connoisseur, 
is not the aspect in which the art student should regard it. He should 
from the beginning regard it from the inside.” 
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come under my personal knowledge, are the methods 
of instruction employed in the Architectural school 
attached to the School of Fine Arts in Paris, and 
such elementary experiments as I have been able to 
make under my own eye. In the French school the 
young men are thrown headlong into the practice 
of design. I have myself, among the collection of 
drawings illustrating the methods of study and 
work in that school, half a dozen of the early 
sketches of a young man who afterward attained 
great distinction in the school, and they are such 
as a child of five or six might be expected to accom¬ 
plish—little problems of a shed, a station house, 
&c., wretchedly drawn, abominably conceived, show¬ 
ing utter ignorance of the first principles of design. 
But they had the advantage of putting the young 
man into the Architect’s own point of view, and 
starting him on that tack, and not into the point 
of view of the historian and connoisseur. So far as 
my practice has gone, I Avill say that the experi¬ 
ment has had a fair success, of furnishing the begin¬ 
ner, who knows nothing of buildings but what he 
sees in the street, with certain material, as far as 
may he, classified and arranged, and certain notions 
of the accomodation and adjustment of that mate¬ 
rial, and then letting him put this and that toge¬ 
ther as best he can. I have been in the habit of 
giving the young men in my charge, a little classified 
diagram of the very elements of Architectural form, 
the very A-B-O’s of mouldings, and explaining to 
them their nature. Some of them were suitable 
for cornice mouldings and some for bases. Then I 
set them to work at once to design something—a 
cornice, a base, or balcony, or sarcophagus, or garden 
Avail, or whatever you please, as far as their activity 
of mind Avill permit them to exhaust the combina¬ 
tions of the subject; and thus see how many differ¬ 
ent designs they can make Avith the simple elements; 
ascertain Avhich they like best; explain how the 
best can be made ; Iioav the designs can be made a 
little larger, or a little smaller, by giving a curve a 
greater or smaller arc, and so on. Exactly the same 
thing may be made very common-place, or very 
interesting. It seems to me that this plan is very 
stimulating to the student, that it Avakes up his 
mind, arouses his attention, and makes him feel as 
if he were a Avorkman, and not a mere antiquarian. 

Mr. Hunt :—I for one agree Avith almost every¬ 
thing that is included in Mr. Ware’s paper. It gives 


the great distinguishing points of difference between 
the style of education in France, and which has 
been more or less adopted now over the continent, 
and that Avhich has existed heretofore, perhaps, to a 
greater extent than now, but which is still in exist¬ 
ence in England. The theory and system in Eng¬ 
land, as I have always understood it, at least, has 
been that when a young man entered the office of 
an Architect, he articled himself to him for a certain 
number of years, and he was kept at work making 
copies and tracings of Avorking drawings, and doing 
a lot of Avork that any John Chinaman might be 
expected to do, and, in fact, such work as the Archi¬ 
tect would put a machine to work on, if he had one 
to do it. And Avhat Avas the consequence ? I am not 
saying that there have not been a great many able 
exceptions to it, but the general effect on the stu¬ 
dent AA r as to make a machine of him, instead of im¬ 
proving his mind. In France, on the contrary, the 
moment a young man commences to learn his pro¬ 
fession, he commences to compose. I have had a 
little experience in training of that kind myself, 
and have taught a feAV others, and I have always 
adopted the French system. I have seen young 
men come into an Architect’s office to commence the 
study, Avho could not draAV a line. And I say now, 
that the majority of the young men that commence 
do not and cannot draw a line. In France, Avhen 
they teach a .student to draAV a line, they teach 
him to compose immediately. The day he enters 
they give him a simple problem to do, ancl let him 
Avork it out alone. That exercises his mind. And 
then the professor corrects the Avork of the young 
man. In that Avay they teach him, or cultivate his 
imagination, from the very start. I believe that Ave 
all agree with Mr. Ware in this respect; and that 
is the reason that it leads to so little discussion. 

Mr. Sturgis :—I do not think that that is the 
only reason. I think that some of the doubters of 
the French system do not speak, because they have 
not had experience with the contrary. You com¬ 
pare the Avell arranged plan of the French, Avith the 
no-plan-at-all of the English. I think there is no 
plan different from the French, and Mr. Ware does 
wisely in adopting it in his oaagi practice. It is the 
only plan that has received anything like a suffi¬ 
cient exposition. But that it is capable of great 
modification, nobody who dislikes the modern Ar¬ 
chitecture of Paris,, will for a moment dispute. 
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There are a number of us who think that the re¬ 
sult of modern architectural teaching iii Paris is 
exceedingly cold and lifeless, and contrasts sadly 
with the work of the past. And, I think, a few of 
us would dissent from a too hearty endorsement 
of the Paris system, while, at the same time, we 
may not have a better one to offer. 

Mr. Htot :—The advantages in France have 
been very great, greater than they have in any other 
country, because they have been for centuries work¬ 
ing up this school of theirs in all the branches of 
the Fine Arts. But, at the same time, education 
has been going on, according to the different systems, 
in other parts of the continent; and in England 
Architecture has been in existence, and this same 
system which they have had until very lately, that 
of bringing up young men as working boys, with¬ 
out training their imaginations, has existed for 
centuries, just as long as any of the Fine Arts 

Mr. Sturgis :—That is what I call the no-system. 

Mr. Huiur:—That is the only system that exists 
in opposition to the French. Under that system, if 
you are going to teach a } x oung man, he goes into 
the office and copies the designs; and, instead of 
enlarging his mind, you pin him down to narrow 
ideas. Practice obliges him to do a great many bad 
things, and you are merely instilling into his mind 
abominations that we all have to do, because men 
won’t pay for putting up decent things. That is 
all you are putting into the young man’s mind ac¬ 
cording to the English system. 

A word in regard to modern Architecture in Paris. 
I have been all over the northern part of Europe, 
and in Italy and Greece, and seen what they have 
done, and certainly Italy and Greece are dead as to 
Architecture. And for any man to Walk through 
the City of Paris to day, or to go all over France, 
and then to say that, in their Architecture, they are 
not far ahead of any other country—demands an 
explanation. [Laughter.] 

Mr. F. A. Petersen - , Visitor:—If a man who has 
not been here for several years past, has any voice 
among you, I should like to say a word. The two 
papers that have been read this morning, and the 
remarks of your Chairman, are, in my opinion, of 
the utmost importance. The first paper showed us 


how important science is in our profession. It was 
an absolute, technical,scientific essay, audit elicited 
discussion immediately. Every one saw how im¬ 
portant it was to understand that thing completely, 
and therefore admitted silently that Science is an 
important element in Architecture. The second 
paper, very able and very interesting, started upon 
the point that scientific education is of no avail and 
no necessity for the student of Architecture; and 
that art and artistic views are exclusively necessary 
to the Architect. The Chairman classified and spe¬ 
cified the errors of the present mode of educating 
young men; and also vindicated the modern French 
Architecture from the remark that it was cold and 
lifeless. 

I think, sir, that both views have a certain degree 
of force. I think that we all will agree that without 
a perfect understanding of construction—in other 
words, without a perfect understanding of the laws 
of gravity, and of a great many other branches of 
applied science, we cannot expect to build anything 
that deserves the name of Architecture. When we 
remember that the briefest and best definition of 
Architecture is that of “beautifying utility,” then 
we will all agree that to make a useful structure is 
the first thing, and to beautify it and put it in 
accord with all the laws of art is the second thing. 
So much for these papers. I think, therefore, that 
the proper method of education lies half-way between 
the papers. 


REMARKS BY Mr. PETERSEN ON THE 
STATE OF THE INSTITUTE. 

But sir, if I am not taking up too much time, to 
me these papers and their tenor suggest something 
closely related to the Institute. As I have already 
said, I have not attended the meetings of the Insti¬ 
tute for many years; and I must confess that 
conflicting emotions fill my mind when I look 
around. I am very much pleased to see the large 
number of young brother Architects that make 
their appearance. I am pleased to see how active 
most of them are in the proceedings. But I must say 
that I feel sad when I look around and miss many 
of those who with us, Mr. President, were active in 
the organization of the Institute; those who took 
the most active part when the Institute was put in 
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its cradle and raised from its infancy. I miss, 
particularly, men who are endowed with talents 
second to none. I miss men who have had long 
experience, and who by a long period of tedious 
labor, and by their usefulness, have created for 
themselves, I may say, a fame. When I heard the 
able address delivered by our venerable and honored 
President yesterday, some sentences forced them¬ 
selves foremost in my mind. In one of those 
sentences the President said, very truly, that those 
who give the public the best work receive the 
largest share of work. That is undoubtedly true; 
but, sir, if you send that truth into the world, you 
must permit the public at large also to draw the 
opposite conclusion that those who have the largest 
share of work are the best Architects; and I think 
that is an error. I think that is not the case. 
But still that dictum stands in the President’s 
Address, and will go before the public. I refer to 
this because of my conversation with some of the 
members lately. I find that a certain spirit has 
gained precedence in this Institute which has 
induced some men to withdraw, who enjoy the 
respect and patronage of the community to as large 
an extent as anybody else; some who have been 
most active in the organization and fostering of 
the Institute. When such things occur as I have 
described, we may always be safe in saying that 
there is a mistake, that there is an error, that there 
is some wrong on one side or the other, and most 
likely on both. When, as was suggested in one of 
the reports read yesterday, to be desirable, this Con¬ 
vention comes to revise or amend its Constitution 
and By-Laws, then I shall take the liberty of re¬ 
commending to your consideration the point that 
I have j ust raised. It will not do good to the profes¬ 
sion, whose welfare every one of us has at heart, to 
allow the community to say, “ Here are men that 
do as much Architectural work as anybody else, and 
they have ceased to be members of the Institute.” 
Men have ceased to be, or have hesitated to become 
members because views prevailed in the Institute 
that were hostile to their views; and, therefore, 
there is a wide split in the profession, which ought 
not to exist. How that chasm may be overbridged 
I will not suggest; but that it ought to be seems 
to be a fact that cannot be denied. Gentlemen, I 
find the young element predominant here, and no one 
can be more happy than I am to find it so. Every 


institution of this kind will yield the greatest 
benefit to the young. But, sir, it will not do to allow 
the people to say that the old men of the profession 
do not belong to the Institute because the young 
men seem to domineer over them, because certain 
new styles of Architecture seem to pave their way 
ahead, and want to suppress and trample under foot 
the others. Do not forget that those old members 
of the profession did not have the advantages that 
we enjoy; that they had not the benefit of consul¬ 
tation with their fellow Architects. On the contrary, 
you, Mr. President, will remember the time when 
every Architect looked upon a fellow Architect as an 
enemy, and did all in his power to suppress him, 
and perhaps to injure and slander him. You must 
not forget that under those difficulties, men gradu¬ 
ally built up so much of friendship and of harmony, 
that the foundation was laid for this Institute. 
Kemember that the time is not far behind us 
when a man who wanted to build a house in the 
city of Hew York, did not first apply to an Archi¬ 
tect, but went to a builder, a mason, or a carpenter, 
who perhaps had done some repairs to his store, 
and asked him who was the best Architect. The 
mechanic was first applied to before the Archi¬ 
tect was talked of. And do not forget, on the other 
hand, that good dwelling houses in the past, that 
cost from ten to twenty thousand dollars, were the 
exception; while to-day we have palaces here that 
cost millions of dollars. And then do not forget 
to bear full testimony to the merits and services of 
those gentlemen who rendered you this assistance, 
whom you have, either intentionally or by accident, 
prevented from becoming members of this Insti¬ 
tute. And bear in mind that this difference of 
opinion, or rather this split, is not a thing of the 
present only, but that it will always have its evil 
influence in the future. We have just heard from 
our Chairman about the education of young stu¬ 
dents of Architecture. Do not overlook the fact 
that those gentlemen who, in hostility of feel¬ 
ing, have either withdrawn from the Institute or 
have never joined it, will instil their views into the 
minds of their students; and that, therefore, we 
shall very soon have two classes of Architects in this 
city. One, the pupils of those most employed, most 
patronized, most respected by the public at large, 
will follow one practice, and the other, those who are' 
the pupils of .the members of this Institute, will 
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follow another. And do not forget that if we follow 
strictly this or that line of education for admission, 
that other men may go further than you and not 
admit anybody in their Institute who does not fol¬ 
low a certain style of Architecture. There will be 
an institute where nothing but Gothic shall be 
planned and practiced. There will be another school 
where nothing but the Renaissance is taught, and 
he who does not follow it cannot be admitted; and 
another where Greek Architecture alone is taught. 
All these things we have avoided, and let us hope 
that the great zeal of the younger members of this 
society will not prevent us from revising the prac¬ 
tice, the rules and Constitution of the Institute 
in such a spirit, and to such an extent, that we may 
not inflict upon the country this latter evil. 

Mr. Post :—Mr. President, I think it proper, in 
view of the remarks of Mr. Petersen with regard to 
the “great split” that has taken place in the profes¬ 
sion, that a short statement should be made by 
somebody as to what that split consists of; and I 
suppose that I may as well make the statement as 
anyone else. There are some seventy Architects 
connected with the Institute, and three gentlemen 
took umbrage at certain things that were done here, 
—at certain amendments that were proposed to the 
Constitution and By-Laws,—and those three gen¬ 
tlemen withdrew. Three men against seventy! I 
do not think that that is a very important split. I 
do not think that it deserves the name of a split. 
I do not think that it can correctly or truly 
be said that men who have the largest practice, if 
we except one or two, are without the Institute. I 
think the great majority of the good work done in 
the country is done by the members of the Insti¬ 
tute. 

The Chairman : —I would like to add a few re¬ 
marks to those of Mr. Post in answer to Mr. Peter¬ 
sen. The ideas expressed by Mr. Petersen in regard 
to opening the doors of the Institute of Architects 
as widely as they can be opened, were the ideas that 
did exist heretofore. When we established, twelve 
years ago, the original American Institute of Archi¬ 
tects, we “fought it out on that line” year after 
year. I then said, Gentlemen, we have no business 
in an establishment de novo, in a country like this, to 
come within four walls and say to the public, ‘We 


are Architects and you are not Architectsthe pub¬ 
lic must decide whom they will employ, and whom 
they consider Architects.” There were certain 
gentlemen at those previous meetings that said, 
“ Mr. So-and-so does a great deal of work, it is true, 
but he is no Architect.” And they tried to have 
us resolve ourselves into a sort of Mutual Admira¬ 
tion Society with only a dozen or fifteen members. 
Certain members, however, tried year after year to 
induce some of these outside Architects to come in, 
on the ground that if we were such a little close 
corporation we would never effect any good. 

Let us take in every man that is practicing Archi¬ 
tecture, and as long as he holds to the only restrictive 
clause that we have in the Constitution, “the honor¬ 
able practice of the profession,” aesthetically we will 
not consider him. But let us open the doors and 
take them all in, and then when they are in let us try 
to come to some understanding as to what is best for 
the practice of the profession. If, after we have 
got them all in, and we all agree to practice honor¬ 
ably in our profession, members are found to prac¬ 
tice dishonorably,—I think I was the first to sug¬ 
gest it,—why, form a tribunal of justice and turn 
them out. I think we did finally, about eighteen 
months ago, provide that such a thing might be 
done, but I do not think that it has been carried 
into execution. I wish to prevent the inference 
being drawn that we are shutting the doors. On the 
contrary we have been to considerable expense—and 
we do not like to waste money—to provide cir¬ 
cular letters inviting everybody to join us, and we 
have been sending them around inviting every one 
to come in. I really wish Mr. Peterson would take 
about five hundred or five thousand of those circu¬ 
lar letters and distribute them and bring these men 
in. [Applause and laughter.] 

Mr. Petersen :—I certainly shall take a good 
many of those letters and try to see what I can do. 
[Applause and laughter.] My remarks were merely 
to bring out a thorough consideration of this point. 
Nobody more strongly than Mr. Hunt and myself 
has fought this battle to open the doors to all who 
practice the profession honorably. But in the latter 
instance we have to be very careful not to mix up 
the practice of a man twenty or twenty-five years 
ago, before the Institute existed, with the practice 
of the younger members who have come in since 
the organization of the Institute. Otherwise we 
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act precisely as some laboring men acted in another 
matter. Two gentlemen of a certain standing in 
society had occasionally become intoxicated; each 
of them had a large family of grown np children ; 
one five and the other three. The old gentlemen 
very soon discovered the error of their ways and 
abandoned drinking ; and then, thinking their for¬ 
mer example might induce their boys to become 
intemperate, they persuaded them to form a tem¬ 
perance society, which they did, adopting by-laws 
and a constitution, and then they looked out for new 
members. One of them proposed his father; “ No/’ 
said one of the others, “ your father is a rummy 
and he can’t become a member of the society.” 
[Laughter.] If the man had been drinking after 
taking the pledge, then it would have been all right 
to exclude him. But if we find fault with a man’s 
former practice because it does not accord with the 
rule that we have since established, then we are 
acting wrong. [Applause.] 


Mr. Richard Upjohh, President of the Insti¬ 
tute, then read the following paper : 

THE COLONIAL ARCHITECTURE OF NEW 
YORK AND THE NEW ENGLAND 
STATES. 

The progress of Architecture in this country is 
traceable in the older works before the Revolution, 
and a consideration of its development cannot be 
treated properly unless we commence at the be¬ 
ginning. 

An investigation of the buildings erected in the 
Colonial times may show us what foundation we 
had to start upon, and will call up serious reflections 
as to whether or not we have made those improve¬ 
ments upon the works of our predecessors which 
the general progress of knowledge throughout the 
world seems to have demanded. 

A few of the Colonial buildings yet remain—just 
enough to show us with what care the best of them 
were built, notwithstanding the very limited devel¬ 
opment of the country at that time. They give 
striking evidence of the taste and skill then preva¬ 
lent. Most of them are built in the prevailing 


style then in use in Holland, England and other 
countries of Europe. The most ancient of them 
are those erected in the Dutch Colonies, and are to 
be found in New York State, in this city, in 
Albany, and in the States of New Jersey and Penn¬ 
sylvania. Some of the oldest of them are the 
churches erected by the Dutch in this city. One 
of the most prominent is the North Dutch Church, 
in Fulton street, which has been demolished during 
the past year. Its history has often been written 
and is well known. I may also mention the South 
Dutch Church, now the Post-office, whose days also 
are numbered. Valentine’s History of New York 
gives a complete and authentic account of these and 
many other old buildings in the City of New York, 
and I need not go over such well trodden ground 
by giving detailed accounts of them. Old Trinity, 
thrice rebuilt since that time, and St. Paul’s, still 
one of the most prominent landmarks of the city, 
standing in almost pristine vigor, should not be 
forgotten in this connection. 

Of domestic buildings of that period scarcely 
any are left in New York, and none in their 
original condition. There are several, however, in 
Brooklyn; and one of the oldest houses now stand¬ 
ing in the United States may still be seen in South 
Brooklyn on Fifth Avenue, near Greenwood Ceme¬ 
tery, with the date 1699 in wrought iron figures, 
forming the anchor heads, on the outside. It is a 
brick building, built, as w~as usual at that time, of 
bricks brought from Holland, and laid up with 
mortar probably made of shell lime. It is remark¬ 
able that the gable walls of this house are without 
coping, but are finished with bricks standing 
anglewise and forming the zigzag lines still seen 
on the gables of houses in Holland and Belgium; 
yet the mortar joints, exposed to the weather two 
hundred years, are still intact. Albany, a quarter 
of a century ago, had several interesting houses, 
well worthy of preservation; but the enhanced 
value of the land on which they stood proved their 
doom, and they have been swept away, giving place 
to other structures of more pretentious character, 
but of very questionable superiority. One of the 
best residences of those times is that of the Patroon, 
at Albany, built about 1750. It is a spacious 
building, well arranged as to plan. It was enlarged 
and beautified by the late Patroon, Stephen Van 
Rensselaer, Esq. He applied to the writer for 
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plans, which, being presented to him and approved, 
were carried out. 

This building too, commands respect for its long 
and interesting associations with the history of this 
country. I fear, however, that it will not long be 
allowed to hold its position, but will give place to 
the enterprise of the day, (which has very little 
respect for the works of our ancestors,) and will 
only be known in history. 

Of domestic architecture we have many good 
examples, still standing, in the New England 
States. Boston, Cambridge, Newport, R. I., and 
New London, Connecticut, all have more or less 
houses illustrative of the works of the times of 
which I am speaking, giving evidence of a taste 
and refinement much superior to that which pre¬ 
vailed immediately afterwards. 

New London was the residence of the famous 
Governor Winthrop. His house still remains; a 
good example of domestic architecture, and beauti¬ 
fully located, being placed at the head of a small 
creek which opens to the harbor of the town, and 
affords an excellent view. It is now the residence 
of Charles Lewis, Esq. 

The Ecclesiastical Architecture of the Ante- 
Revolutionary days, was, in almost every instance, 
far superior to that of the period subsequent to the 
Revolution. Then every trace of refinement, of 
truthful expression and fitness of purpose, was lost 
sight of. Not a vestige of sacred thought can be 
discovered in the houses of worship of this period. 
Of the Ante-Revolutionary Churches, some of the 
best examples are to be found in Boston, such as 
King’s Chapel, on the corner of School and Tre- 
mont streets, Christ Church, at the north end of 
the city, Brattle Street Church, and Christ Church,* 
Cambridge. These are all worthy of study and will 
well repay the student for the time which he 
devotes to them—the King’s Chapel especially. 

Trinity Church, R. I., if not altered, since I saw 
it last, still retains the arrangement of the Church 
as was the usage from the Reformation down to 
the period of its construction. There is another 
building in Newport—the Library—also erected 
before the Revolution. It is a Roman Doric struc¬ 
ture, of very good proportions, built of wood, and 
is still in very good preservation. It is to be hoped 


* Certain alterations made some years since in this church have 
decidedly injured its effect, and arc not worthy of consideration. 
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that it will be repeated at some future day in stone, 
that its character may be handed down to posterity. 
The author* of this building, and of several others 
in New England, was from England. He has left 
many proofs of his good taste and skill. Provi¬ 
dence, R. I., can boast of having the best Renaissance 
spire in New England—that of the Baptist Church. 
It has stood the storms of more than a century, 
giving evidence of faithful workmanship; and the 
taste displayed in its design is unequalled in the 
Eastern States. 

Mention may be made, in this connection, of 
some of the old State Houses. Boston State House, 
standing in the middle of the street named after it, 
and fronting on Washington street, is a quaint 
nondescript building, more famous for the works 
done in it than for its architecture. Historical 
associations and the reminiscences of the building 
will keep it in good and lasting remembrance. Be¬ 
fore leaving this goodly city, I will mention another 
building famous for the memorable events discussed 
and public business done within its ancient walls. 
With Faneuil Hall are associated memories of the 
early days of the Revolution and of the Independ¬ 
ence of the people of this country. 

Newport, the capital of Rhode Island, has a very 
substantial State House. The exterior is not so 
permanent in an architectural point of view as was 
the interior previous to the mutilation to which it 
was unfortunately subjected. The hall required to 
be enlarged some years since, and this necessity led 
to changes which were totally destructive of its 
excellent character. It is now quite suggestive of 
whitewash and plaster. These disfigurements 
ought to be removed before it is too late, and the 
ancient work should be restored. If more room is 
required, the style of the original building should 
be adopted for the additions. 

The residence of the Governors of New York, 
situated on the corner of Broadway and State street, 
opposite the Bowling Green, was, before it was mu¬ 
tilated, a very excellent specimen of the first-class 
houses of the eighteenth century. The Livingston 

* Smidert, an Architect and Painter, came to this country from 
England with Bishop Berkley, in 1723. He was engaged to design 
buildings for the colleges and divinity schools then intended to be estab¬ 
lished at Bermuda; Walpole, at that time the Prime Minister of 
England, having promised to furnish, on the behalf of the home govern¬ 
ment, twenty thousand pounds sterling to accomplish the same, Wal¬ 
pole, however, failed to fulfill his promise, but devoted the money to 
paying for the marriage outfit of a Princess Koyal. 
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Manor House, on tlie Hudson River, near Tarry- 
town, is another example of the houses of the gen¬ 
try of that century. It has recently gone out of 
the possession of the family, and considerable addi¬ 
tions and* alterations have been made to it. Per¬ 
haps some one here may be able to tell us more 
about it,—especially with reference to its restora¬ 
tions. 

I might mention many other buildings of this 
class still standing, several of them in the neigh¬ 
borhood of Newburgh, including the old Has- 
brouck House, better known as Washington’s Head¬ 
quarters, if time would permit. 

The talented Members of the Academy of Design 
would do well, when sketching and painting their 
fine landscapes, to make careful studies of some of 
the old houses yet remaining,—houses that will be 
buried in oblivion in the course of another century, 
unless faithful records are kept of them by all 
hands. The reminiscences of the last century, so 
beautifully pictured in the writings of Washington 
Irving, have not yet been illustrated in such a 
masterly way as to do justice to the work of such a 
clever writer. Pictorial records of the places treated 
of in his writings should he carefully collated and 
preserved. 

And let me ask, may we not gain a valuable lesson 
while contemplating these works of our forefathers ? 
Old and quaint as they are, will we not see by com¬ 
paring them with the works of our own hands that 
their authors regarded the law of harmony between 
a building and its surroundings better than we do 
at the present day ? Careful observation must con¬ 
vince us that in the generality of cases they were 
ahead of us in this respect, and that in the treatment 
of country houses, especially, and even the most 
humble ones, they displayed a sympathy with the 
beauties of nature seldom expressed at the present 
time. 

And in this connection I beg leave to give a pass¬ 
ing hint to my friends, the Fellows and Associates 
of the American Institute of Architects, that every 
design of a house, a barn, a gate or any other thing 
intended for use, and which is to he seen, enjoyed 
and thought of, must most certainly be associated 
w r ith trees, and shrubs, and clouds, and sky; in fact 
with every thing which makes the glories of nature 
abound with the richness and fullness of the gifts 
of G-od. I say that your designs must participate 
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in the nature of the things by which they are sur¬ 
rounded, and that, if so partaking, they will he, to 
a certain extent, according to the genius you pos¬ 
sess, works of art, and will harmonize with every 
object that makes the landscape a picture to which 
your effort is to be as the touch of a master hand; 
or, otherwise, a blot, a daub, a wart upon a heavenly 
countenance. It is useless to attempt to accomplish 
any artistic work, unless this is duly weighed and 
considered. You may as well expect a person to 
become a clever performer of music without an ear, 
or to gather fruit from a tree that never blossomed. 
I have used the word “ Genius,” a faculty, a gift of 
nature by which we intuitively perceive beauties 
and harmonies which afterwards we investigate, 
think and reflect upon, observing the creative en¬ 
ergy that is ever present and going forth in the 
midst of this terrestrial world of wonders. 

If your action is derived from this source of na¬ 
ture, this stream of light, we shall succeed; it may 
be, tardily; the effort may be wearily performed; 
yet it is made, and the work is accomplished,—a 
step has been taken in advance. This, then, is a 
beginning of progress in the path of increasing 
knowledge, which, if industriously followed, will 
certainly ensure success. 

Mr. Hunt :—In connection with this paper I 
should like to ask Mr. Ware concerning that old 
familiar building in Boston, down near Faneuil 
Hall. It is an old building with brick “nogging,” 
that has stood for two hundred years ; and I have 
not seen a man in our day who has dared attempt 
the thing. 

Mr. Wight : I can show you a modern building 
made in this way at Byram Point. It was designed 
by Le Moulnier, I think. When I saw it last it 
had been unoccupied for some time, but it did not 
appear to be injured by neglect more than any other 
house would be. It stands on a point jutting out 
into Long Island Sound. 

Mr. Ware:—' That old feather shop in Boston, 
with the date upon it, was pulled down about eight 
or nine years ago. I am not sure, but my impres¬ 
sion is that it was not brick nogging. I have a 
very distinct impression that in that building the 
plastering merely took the place of the boards,— 
that it was a frame house, a nd that the frame w r as 
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not filled in solid between, but instead of being 
boarded and clap-boarded, it was covered with this 
plaster. I cannot state positively, but I feel quite 
confident in my own mind that it was double lat¬ 
tice work, with the laths crossing each other, with 
openings of about an inch square,—that that is what 
the walls were made of—and there was addi¬ 
tional lath and plaster inside. There was, however, 
a point of interest about that old house, which was 
its decoration. The surface was very rough and, I 
think, a part of it, at least, was decorated as is not 
unfrequently done now, with pebbles thrown against 
it. But a part of the wall was decorated with some 
pannelling which was apparently done in this way: 
The ornamental form, whatever it was, was cut out 
in wood, fixed temporarily on the first coat of plas¬ 
ter, then the second coat of plaster applied, making 
a rough cast, and then the wood was taken away, 
leaving the smooth plaster about half an inch below 
the ornament. I remember, when I was a child, 
examining the building and seeing this decoration. 

The most interesting old building in that part 
of the country, however, is the old meeting house 
at Hingham, which has within a few months been 
renovated. 

Mr. Petersen :—The paper just read by the Pres¬ 
ident is undoubtedly of great interest in more than 
one respect. It teaches us particularly that our coun¬ 
try is not so young as people like to make us believe. 
But there is a point to which I will call attention. 
We know the Architect of the Parthenon, we know 
the Architect of St. Paul’s and St. Peter’s, but we 
have not the name of a single Architect of any of 
the buildings to which the President has referred. 
I would simply suggest that the President be so kind 
as to take pains to get and add the names of the 
respective Architects of these buildings to his 
paper. 

Mr. Upjohn: I will do so. I suppose some of 
them can be found by examining the history of 
church edifices. 

Mr. Sturgis :—There is one other modern build¬ 
ing of the kind that Mr. Hunt speaks of, and that 
is a building filled in with brick, an Episcopal 
church at Brattleboro, Vermont. It is made of 
very heavy timber, and I think the timber is 
washed yellow. If I remember rightly, the surface 


has the color that wash would give it, and not oil 
paint; and the bricks are painted a dark sky-blue, 
or deep ultramarine ; the effect is very fine. 

Mr. Hunt :—I wonder if it is tight ? 

Mr. Sturgis :—I have been in there many times 
and I never saw any water come through. 

Some of the most curious houses in Hew Eng¬ 
land are at Earmington. I promised a paper on 
those houses last winter, but I have not had time 
to prepare my drawings. I know of one that had 
a record running about 230 years. It is covered 
with old clapboards. The chimney, which is built 
of stone, is right in the middle of the house and 
goes through the roof. It is very curiously orna¬ 
mented with a sort of conventional ornamentation. 

Mr. Hatch An instance of building with tim¬ 
bers and filling in with brick may be seen on the 
Ridge Road to Eordham. It is a stable and 
carriage-house that were built in that way about 
twelve years ago, and they are very creditable build¬ 
ings for that time. 

Mr. Wight: —In the course of my excursions I 
have had occasion to notice some remarkable houses 
in Hew Jersey. Although they are not covered by 
Mr. ITpjohn’s paper, I think it is well to call attention 
to them, and to suggestthat those buildings be drawn 
out, or sketched, as parties happen to meet with 
them. Those I have noticed are principally on the 
upper Hackensack River. I have seen one or two 
with considerable carving—houses of the last cen¬ 
tury. And I found what was quite remarkable, a 
house built with two kinds of stone, a thing that I 
supposed had not been done at all during the last 
century. It was a house beautifully finished with 
very finely cut stone, and is used now, I believe, 
as a tobacco factory. I would also like to mention 
a very celebrated barn in Brooklyn, that has been 
demolished within the last year. Some time ago I 
made some mention of it, and I had intended to 
measure it, draw it out and explain the construction 
at some time to the Hew York Chapter. When I 
went out to see it the other day, I found that the 
whole thing had been destroyed. I claim that it 
was the first building in America that had the 
Mansard roof. 

Mr. Hatch .—There is also a very old church at 
50 
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Yonkers called St. John’s church. It was founded 
in 1654 by John Phillipse. The nave and tower 
are still standing, and are in an excellent state of 
preservation; the mortar joints of the stone work 
being at this time harder than the bricks in their 
immediate vicinity. 


Mr. R. G. Hatfield, of Yew York, read the fol¬ 
lowing paper: 

ELEMENTARY TRAINING OF THE 
ARCHITECT. 

The desire, common to us all, for the advance¬ 
ment of our noble profession, the interests involved, 
public and private, co-extensive with the interests 
of our whole country, urge us to renewed efforts, 
year by year, in the good work of combining all the 
influences, interior and exterior, calculated to ad¬ 
vance the character of the Architecture of our 
great and growing country. The power to effect 
this, is commensurate with the greatness of the in¬ 
terests involved; far greater than can be hoped for 
from the few, however powerful their energies. It 
is by the accumulation of small, efforts from the 
many that we may hope for all true advancement. 

As one of the many, therefore, I offer the follow¬ 
ing suggestions, with the hope that they may con¬ 
tribute, in however small a degree, towards the 
furtherance of the interests of the profession, and, 
combining with many other and greater efforts, 
prove like the accumulation of rain drops which, 
forming rills, brooks and rivers, at length force their 
way irresistibly to the ocean. 

The object engaging our attention is Architec¬ 
ture. 

What is Architecture ? 

Architecture is not building simply, but building 
ivell. 

Man, in common with the beaver and the bee, 
from the first had need of shelter from sun and 
rain. His earliest work, tending to supply this 
want, having only utility in view, was not Archi¬ 
tectural—not until a modification of his first rude 
structures was made with reference to a gratifica¬ 
tion of his love for the beautiful, did he enter upon 
the work of our profession; but then and there, 
infinitely small as was this first effort, was the work 
upon the great edifice, Architecture, commenced; 


and, slowly as were the first steps of progress, 
during those early centuries, yet from the moment 
of that first effort to beautify a building, from that 
moment onward through all succeeding ages down 
to the present age, has the great structure of our 
profession continued to rise; very slowly, and even 
set back, at times, yet on the whole, progressing, 
constantly growing to a more full development, 
ever aiming at completion, yet still incomplete, 
ever aspiring toward perfection, but still imperfect. 
Like the great cathedrals of Europe, as those of 
Durham, Winchester, Gloucester and at other places, 
marking in the same building the various steps of 
progress in Architecture through the centuries oc¬ 
cupied in their construction: ever progressing and 
still incomplete. 

Architecture is a great structure—the work of 
man. Are we at work upon this grand old building ? 
Those who would work acceptably, must apply their 
efforts at the top, at the highest point of progress. 
Those who desire to undermine, operate at a lower 
point, but those who wish to see the walls rise, must 
work at the top and so build, not only that their 
own work shall have a place there, but that it 
shall serve for a foundation for all future builders 
who build still higher. Unless the work we pro¬ 
duce is superior to that already produced, the pro¬ 
fession is not advanced by our efforts. 

We claim to be workmen upon the Palace of Ar¬ 
chitecture. Is our claim well founded? Are we 
profitably at work upon the building ? Are we 
competent workmen? Have we the requisite 
mental energy, acting in and by a well balanced 
intellect ? Have we an ample store of knowledge ? 
Have we an intimate acquaintance with the history 
of the profession, of the history of each important 
monument of Architecture ? Have we carefully 
gleaned from the experience of our predecessors in 
order to have it as a guide to our work ? Have we 
that scientific knowledge requisite to enable us to 
avail ourselves of the experience of others, and to 
apply to present work principles wrought out by 
past experience ? Have we the critical acumen re¬ 
quired in alloting in due proportion, solids and 
voids, breadths, lengths and heights, apartments and 
passages? Are we competent in pneumatics and 
hydrostatics and ready to decide what arrangements 
are necessary for ventilation and water facilities ? 

Will our knowledge of acoustics and optics enable 
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us to arrange for comfortable bearing and seeing ? 
And can we so arrange the whole structure that the 
greatest degree of convenience in use maybe obtained; 
and thereby attain all that goes to secure Fit¬ 
ness, the first great requisite of Architecture? 
And are we possessed of such a knowledge of ma¬ 
terials and the manner of placing and maintaining 
them as shall secure the second requisite, stability ? 
Have we also that perception of form and color, a 
sense of that nice adjustment between variety and 
unity, that harmony of parts, unity and breadth of 
expression required to secure the third requisite, 
Beauty ? In a word, have we by acquirement and 
practice all that knowledge of the art of building 
tv ell, which shall secure the three cardinal requisites, 
Fitness, Stability and Beauty ? 

However well balanced the mind, however great our 
natural power and our acquisitions in knowledge 
short of that needed to secure these three great re¬ 
quisites—not two, but three—not Fitness and 
Beauty alone, nor Stability and Beauty, nor Fitness 
and Stability, alone will be sufficient, but all three, 
Fitness, Stability and Beauty—unless we are able to 
secure all three we are not competent workmen. 

Measuring ourselves by the rigorous requirements 
of the profession, how few are there who may be 
considered tolerable workmen. Perfection is almost 
unattainable in any one Architect, and it is vain to 
hope for so rare a quality, but we ought to be at 
least tolerable. 

If we are so deficient, is it strange that there is so 
little of Architecture in our numerous and preten¬ 
tious buildings ? If the workmen are deficient is it 
reasonable to expect good work ? Can the work 
be better than the workmen? Will a stream rise 
higher than its source ? This may seem to re¬ 
flect unjustly upon the workmen, and yet upon 
consideration they are not so much to blame. With 
some exceptions, we all have honestly and industri¬ 
ously striven to acquire the requisite knowledge to 
fit ourselves for the work; and, considering our 
opportunities, have done remarkably well. Had 
they been greater, had we had means of acquir¬ 
ing a more thorough knowledge of the history of 
Architecture as recorded in existing monuments and 
in books, we would with the same industry have 
been so much better prepared to plan, and to exe¬ 
cute our plans, as to have entitled us to a place 
among workmen upon the summit of the rising 


edifice of our profession; but as it is, we spend 
much valuable time and energy without advancing 
the work. The means of acquiring an Archi¬ 
tectural profession in our country are exeedingly 
limited and deficient. The best that is now af- 
orded is what may be obtained as a student in the 
office of a Practicing Member of the profession, 
having access to his library and to the plans in 
progress for buildings proposed and in course of 
construction, an opportunity valuable to a student 
at the end of a course of study, affording some 
knowledge of the practical application of the prin¬ 
ciples of Architecture to the wants of the age, but 
in view of the extent of the preparation needed, 
how utterly inadequate are these means to the 
proposed end. 

And yet, this, small as it is, is more than some 
receive. 

It is a common error for candidates for the pro¬ 
fession to make their estimates of the required pre¬ 
paration entirely too low, and with this, some un¬ 
fortunately have a rather exalted idea of their own 
proficiency. 

A sketching boy is led to believe himself a “born 
Architect.” A graduate from college feels that he 
is fitted for any position in which he shall con¬ 
descend to place himself. Selecting the profession 
of Architecture, he submits impatiently to a few 
lessons in lines and color from some one a few 
years his senior, and with alacrity, without unneces¬ 
sary loss of time, unfurls his banner to the breeze, 
proclaiming his readiness to undertake anything 
from a palace to a cathedral, and awakes from his 
delusion only when an attempt is made to execute 
his first design. 

Such a novice is not so much to blame. His 
estimate of the requirements of the profession has 
been formed from that put upon it by his friends 
or by the public, and the means he takes to prepare 
himself for the work are quite consistent with the 
profession as he has conceived it. 

And here let me say a word or two to our young 
men upon the necessity of application. Seldom 
does success crown our exertions without adequate 
work—nay, downright hard work. 

How, what is work ? 

Work is the result of power skilfully applied 
To accomplish work, there must be power and a 
machine or implement by which that power may 
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be skilfully applied, and proper material upon which 
the required work is to be performed. 

As examples: water, heat and steam are powers, 
and the water-wheel or steam engine the machines 
by which these powers are applied in performing the 
required work. 

So, also, human energy is a power, which, acting 
through muscle and brain, performs man’s allotted 
work. 

To produce good work, in addition to ample 
power the machine must be properly proportioned 
and well constructed, well oiled and practiced suf¬ 
ficiently to have worn the bearings smooth, and 
then furnished with an ample supply of the proper 
material upon which the work is to be performed. 

So, in order that man shall be able to perform 
good work, there is needed, in addition to a full 
supply of human energy, a well proportioned and 
equally developed brain, lubricated with the oil of 
success, and run smooth by thorough practice or 
drill in the work to be done, and an ample supply 
of material, or accumulation of knowledge, upon 
which to work. A machine that is not well pro¬ 
portioned is weak in some of its parts, and these 
weaker parts suffer and so impair, if not utterly 
destroy its usefulness. The limit of the strength of 
a chain is the strength of the weakest link. An 
unequally developed brain has some parts weaker 
than the others. These weak parts suffer in pro¬ 
portion to the strain upon the whole system, and 
this suffering tends to a derangement of the brain, 
and thereby to impair its usefulness, if not to effect 
its ruin. 

A talented artist of this city, a few years before 
his death, made, as the amusement of a leisure 
hour, while listening to the reading of a book, a 
small pencil sketch, which, enclosing in an enve¬ 
lope, with the words “ I want $30 for this,” he sent 
to a well known bank-note engraving establishment, 
and by return mail received the $30, and an order 
for more—one a week. Delaying to fill the order, 
he received another letter increasing the price to 
|50—and still another asking him to name his 
price; but each with the like result. He never 
made the second sketch. He was a man of rare 
talent, and for some time before his death he had 
an abundance of unexecuted orders awaiting his 
convenience while he spent his time in hunting 
and fishing. 


This, an example of a class, is a case of weakness. 
But a man may have great power and yet not suc¬ 
ceed. His brain may be disproportioned. He may 
be a genius, having an extraordinary development 
of brain, fitting him without training for a special 
pursuit; acting without effort in one particular 
direction, results flowing spontaneously. His career 
is like that of a comet, brilliant and dazzling, attract¬ 
ing attention from a wide circle of amazed spec¬ 
tators, and, like a meteor beyond the control of 
ordinary law, like an unbridled steed, careering and 
plunging, producing wonder and amazement, and, 
like a rocket, terminating his short career in an ex¬ 
plosion, destroying himself, if not his admirers. 

Again, a man may have a well proportioned brain 
and ample power and yet fail of success for the 
want of sufficient material upon which to act. To 
work well it is needed that a man be furnished 
with a thorough knowledge of what there is to do, 
and this can only be had by ascertaining what has 
been done by his predecessors. 

This knowledge is the material out of which 
comes, in working, the new combinations of thought 
which, added to the great stock of general know¬ 
ledge, secure the desired progress.* Man needs edu¬ 
cation. The beaver and the bee do not need it; 
they accomplish their work well without it, but 
then their powers are limited; they are not endowed 
with reason, a quality in man which sets him above 
those ingenious animals. They, as mere machines, 
do only that one particular work for which they 
w 7 ere designed; but man, who is installed crea¬ 
tion’s lord, may use his superior powers at will upon 
such of the products of nature as shall be desir¬ 
able in satisfying his more varied wants and desires. 
Combining and molding materials about him, he 
produces new forms and conditions without end. 

But before he can use effectually this high pow r er 
he must be educated. He must obtain a knov r - 
ledge of what there is in his vast inheritance. 

He must know the peculiarities, the cliaracter- 


* Says Sir Joshua Reynolds— 

“ He who has laid up no materials can produce no combinations. 

“ A student unacquainted'with the attempts of former adventurers, is 
always apt to overrate his own abilities ; to mistake the most trifling 
excursions for discoveries of moment, and every coast new to him, for 
a new-found country.” 

<• Invention is one of the great marks of genius ; but if we consult ex¬ 
perience, we shall find that it is by being conversant with the inventions 
of others that we learn to invent ; as by reading the thoughts of others 
we learn to think.” 
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isties of each and every kind of material placed at 
his service. 

This knowledge is not bestowed on him at birth, 
but he receives instead a capacity for acquiring the 
knowledge he needs, a capacity which is expanded 
in power by use. 

As the arm of the smith grows strong by the 
exercise of its muscles; as the man who carried a 
calf daily is said to have carried at length the full 
grown ox; so the brain expands by exercise, and 
the powers of the mind are correspondingly increas¬ 
ed. But on the other hand, by the same law a 
brain left in repose will lose its powers; it shrinks 
and dwindles, and like unused machinery, becomes 
corroded and useless. 

The active mind, expanding by use, is powerful 
to work in proportion to the work already accom¬ 
plished, and that power is diminished in propor¬ 
tion to the amount of indolence indulged. Hence 
the necessity for a constant activity, a constant 
gathering of the raw materials and submitting 
them to the process of mental digestion, evolving 
increased vigor from the new blood thereby pro¬ 
duced. 

Without this accumulation of facts, this storing 
of knowledge, man cannot work. 

He may act, but his action alone is like power 
applied through even the very best of machinery, 
which, if expended upon nothing, nothing will 
result. Hence the necessity of exploring thoroughly 
and culling every useful fact, everything calculated 
to advance the object of our purpose. 

Profiting alike by the failures and the successes 
of those gone before us (for all processes, as in the 
chemist’s laboratory, be they successful or otherwise, 
prove something) we gradually increase our stock of 
knowledge and thereby our opportunities for work. 

As one man improves upon his predecessors and 
thus improves upon himself, so one generation im¬ 
proving upon the preceding generations, thus im¬ 
proves upon itself, and a general advance or progress 
is the result. 

If we, through pride of intellect, refuse to learn 
of the past, and with superficial views trust to our 
own conceptions, our ignorance as well as our folly 
will soon be manifest in the miserable abortions we 
throw upon the world. If we despise the lights of 
others we but grope in darkness, stumbling con¬ 
stantly over our own failures. 


Experience, it is true, will help us. We are not 
likely to repeat our failures if we can help it, but 
life is too short to hope for success through a cor¬ 
rection of our blunders; no progress may thus be 
hoped for, the result is not work, it is only unsa¬ 
tisfactory toil, overtasking labor, tending to despond¬ 
ency, if not to despair. 

Man’s power to work, w r e perceive then, is, other 
things being equal, in proportion to his accumula¬ 
tion of knowledge, and is therefore progressive; 
from which we infer that all real progress is the 
result of work. 

Discoveries and inventions are considered the re¬ 
sult of some happy accident or special inspiration. 
This may be so in some instances, but in general 
it will be found that they are the legitimate results 
of work. 

It was not by the accident of an apple falling 
from a tree upon the head of Sir Isaac Newton, that 
he discovered the laws governing the solar system ; 
but by hard work, close application, intense thought 
—sitting for hours half dressed upon the side of his 
bed, lost to all around him—progressing by slow 
degrees through discovery after discovery, attaining 
to a method of fluxions, the binomial theorem, the 
refraction of light, properties of color, and the re¬ 
fracting telescope; progressing step by step under 
his rapidly increasing powers, he at last seized the 
culminating thought and revealed to an admiring 
world the law of universal gravitation. 

Newton was a man of undoubted natural capac¬ 
ity, but it was only through the most intense ap¬ 
plication and the severest discipline of mind that 
he attained such great results. 

The exhiliration imparted to the mind by suc¬ 
cess in overcoming obstacles, is like oil to machin¬ 
ery; the faculties work more freely. Work is not 
then burdensome. But long continued action with¬ 
out success is disheartening and the work becomes 
toil. 

Toil, or labor, is distinct from work. A vessel at 
sea strained by the storm beyond endurance is said 
to labor, while a properly constructed engine is said 
to work. The one labors while the other works. 
Labor is exhausting, distressing, destructive, while 
work is invigorating, exhilirating, healthful. 

The work of man, then, is the result of an in¬ 
creasing human energy, acting successfully in and 
through a well proportioned brain upon an adequate. 
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amount of knowledge gleaned from the nature and 
past history of the object sought to he promoted. 

Hence we conclude that in order to success in 
any work, no amount of mere natural capacity will 
compensate for the want of close application. 

Ho man can he an Architect without much work; 
commencing as a student, he must apply himself, after 
a proper scientific education, most intensely to the 
work of research, studying carefully the history of 
Architecture through all the long ages of its pro¬ 
gress from the earliest times down. But where is 
he to find the hooks, and the models, and the 
teachers ? While the cities of our country abound 
with institutions for the special training of students 
in theology, medicine and law, what have we at all 
adequate for Architecture ? Had there been such 
an institution established only twenty-five years ago, 
what an advance in our present attainments, what 
progress would there not have been in the Archi¬ 
tecture of our country now. True, there are schools 
of Technology lately started in which Architecture 
is taught as a branch. This is an improvement and 
quite acceptable in some respects, but they are not 
adequate to the great need of the profession. We 
must have an institution wholly and solely devoted 
to Architecture, where a thorough knowledge of 
the profession may be obtained by every student 
willing to work. 

To establish an institute for Architecture will re¬ 
quire time, and years might elapse before results 
adequate to the outlay could be obtained, yet all 
works of magnitude require time, and is not this 
a work of magnitude ? Ho real progress can be 
made in Architecture until we educate our Archi¬ 
tects, educate them thoroughly. 

Men of wealth must and will take hold of this. 

It is in their interest that such an institute would 
work. The money that they spend in building, or 
that their children spend, would not then be wasted 
upon structures which in the progress of the profes¬ 
sion must give way to better ones. They then could 
erect structures, convenient, strong and beautiful, 
which would speak their praise to succeeding ages. 

Feeling the want of such an institution more 
than any other class can possibly feel it, we are only 
too ready to combine our efforts for the founding 
of such an institution. 

Let us then, each in his circle of influence, endea¬ 
vor to enlist the sympathies of our patrons in this 


our great work, cheered with the hope that a united 
effort, a patient, continuous effort, shall at no dis¬ 
tant day crown our work with success. 

Mr. Wake :—There was a point in one of the 
last sentences of the paper just read, in regard to 
the necessity of having Architectural schools, which 
should be distinctly and essentially Architectural, 
rather than the combination of instruction with 
that of other scientific branches, including chemis¬ 
try, and so on, which deserves special consideration. 
As the Committee on Education say, the establishing 
of an Architectural school entirely by itself is 
a very difficult matter pecuniarily, because it re¬ 
quires a very large number of students to run such 
an institution. Its expense is very great; and as 
students must necessarily be scattered over the 
country, we can hardly hope to get up such an in¬ 
stitution at present, nevertheless, if it could be 
done, I think it would be the the best, because, al¬ 
though it seems very promising to have Architec¬ 
ture taught in connection with Engineering and 
Chemistry, and so on, in point of fact the lessons 
in construction which the Architect needs, are taken 
up from a different point of view from that of the 
engineer or the chemist. The way in which these 
things are taught to professed miners, chemists, 
geologists, etc., is not the sort of teaching that the 
Architect can follow with the best advantage ; al¬ 
though I suppose that for a long time to come 
a school for separate instruction is out of the 
question. It was the farthest thing possible from 
my intention to speak with the slightest dispar¬ 
agement of the necessity,* not only of the scientific 
studies, so called, but of the practical and profes¬ 
sional instruction which every Architect needs. All 
that I meant to say was, that the Architect needs 
to be instructed in these things from the artistic 
point of view. 

Mr. Hatfield : — Allow me to make an explana¬ 
tion of the remark that I made in regard to the 
necessity for having an institution devoted solely 
to Architecture. In the polytechnic institutions 
of the old country, in which students are taught 
not only Architecture but Engineering, the ten¬ 
dency is to that mathematical turn of mind, that, 
while it is necessary in a certain degree in the Archi¬ 
tect, will not answer the purpose in thoroughly 
educating him for his profession. We find that the 
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students that come from several of the institutions 
that I have mentioned, the polytechnic institu¬ 
tions of Germany, for instance, are particularly 
mathematical, and there is very little of the aesthetic 
about them. 

Mr. Petersen : — In regard to the polytechnic in¬ 
stitutions of Germany, they are not principally in¬ 
tended for the use of Architects. In Prussia, how¬ 
ever, there exists a School for Architects where 
Chemistry and Geology are taught, with the exclu¬ 
sive view of applying them to the purposes of the 


Architect. That is entirely independent of the 
polytechnic schools. 

Mr. R. G. Hatfield : — I may say that at Berlin 
they have an institution with about two hundred stu¬ 
dents, at which I was very much interested with 
an account of their manner of teaching; also at 
Hanover, in Germany, and at Turin, in Italy. They 
have collections of models and appliances for the 
Architect that are perfectly splendid. If we could 
have anything like it in our country, and students 
would take hold and devote themselves to this, we 
might hope for great things. 

The morning session then adjourned. 


Afternoon- Session. 


On the re-assembling of the Convention, the 
Vice-President, Mr. Hunt, in the chair, the first 
matter taken tip was the consideration of amend¬ 
ments to the By-Laws, proposed by Mr. G. B. Post, 
due notice of which had been given. 

After much discussion, the following amend¬ 
ments were adopted: 

In Article L, Section 1, the words the candidate 
were substituted for “his proposers,” on line thirteen 
of the By-Laws as printed. 

Article II., Section 3, was amended to read as 
follows: 

A Diploma or Certificate shall he issued annually 
to each member of the Institute, which, in the case 
of Fellows and Associate Members, shall be a receipt 
for their annual dues . This Diploma shall bear the 
Seal of the Institute and the signatures of the Presi¬ 
dent and Treasurer. 

Article II., Section 1, was amended by substitut¬ 
ing ten for “ fifty,” in the first line, thus making the 
initiation fee ten dollars instead of “fifty dollars.” 

In Article III., first line, and Article XII., Sec¬ 
tion 4, fourth line, the word November was substi¬ 
tuted for “ October.” 


The following resolutions, offered by Mr. Post, 
were adopted: 

1. Resolved, That this meeting request the Trus¬ 
tees to provide for receiving ballots upon candidates 
for Fellowship and Honorary Members, enclosed in 
at least two envelopes, of which the innermost one 
will be blank and sealed, and of which the next one 
shall be endorsed with the name of the Fellow 
voting. 

2. Resolved, That the Board of Trustees be re¬ 
quested to confer with the Boards of Trustees or 
Treasurers of the different Chapters in regard to 
the collection of the dues of the Institute, and to 
make such arrangements as will tend to the conve¬ 
nience of all parties. 

3. Resolved, That the Board of Trustees be em¬ 
powered to omit the collection of any instalments 
of the dues of members to the Institute, if, in their 
opinion, the first semi-annual instalment will meet 
the current expenses of the Institute. 

The following resolution, offered by Mr. Wight, 
was adopted: 

Resolved, That the Board of Trustees be directed 
to memorialize the Legislature of the State of Hew 
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York, to pass a bill transferring to the Yew Yoke 
Chapter of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects all the powers under the u Law in relation to 
Unsafe Buildings,” now delegated to the American 
Institute of Architects. 

The Resolutions in Relation to Diplomas, 
offered by the Board of Trustees, were adopted. 
These resolutions are appended to the “ Report of 
the Board of Trustees,” and marked “ Appendix C.” 
[See page 13.] 

The Election of Officees and Standing 
Committees for the year 1869-70, was then held, 
with the following result: 

PEESIDENT. 

RICHARD UPJOHN, 

TEEASUEEE. 

R. G. HATFIELD. 

SECEETAET. 

P. B. WIGHT. 

SECEETAEY FOE FOEEIGN COEEESPONDENCE. 

WM. R. WARE. 

LIBEAEIAN. 

A. J. BLOOR, 

BOAED OF TEUSTEES. 

The Peesident, Teeasueee, and Seceetaey, 
Ex-officio. 

GEO. B. POST 

HENRY DUDLEY, 

JAMES RENWICK, 

JOHN DAYIS HATCH. 


COMMITTEE ON EXAMINATIONS. 

RICHARD UPJOHN, 

R. G. HATFIELD, 

JAMES RENWICK, 

DETLEF LIENAU, 

HENRY DUDLEY. 

COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION. 

E. T. LITTELL, 

WM. R. WARE, 

J. D. HATCH, 

GEO. W. HEWITT, 

J. C. CADY. 

COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY AND PUBLICATIONS. 

RICHARD M. HUNT, 

E. T. LITTELL, 

P. B. WIGHT, 

H. W. HARTWELL, 

A. J. BLOOR. 

On motion of Mr. Post, the thanks of the Insti¬ 
tute were tendered to the retiring Secretary, Mr. 
Russell Sturgis, Jr., for the very efficient manner 
in which he had performed the duties of his office 
during the past year. 

On motion of Mr. R. G. Hatfield, the thanks of 
the Institute were tendered to the New York 
Chapter, for the use of their rooms during the 
holding of the Convention. 

The afternoon session then adjourned. 
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WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 17th. 


Evening Session. 


CLOSING ADDRESS. 

PROFESSIONAL GUILDS, 

BY 

E. L. GOD KIN. 


The Convention was called to order at half-past 
eight, P. M., by the Vice-President, Mr. Hunt. 

The Vice-President introduced Mr. E. L. Godkin, 
who delivered the Closing Address, as follows: 

The special relation of Architects to the public, 
or the special needs or dangers, or capabilities of 
the profession, I do not intend to touch upon 
this evening, except incidentally. You are vastly 
more familiar with these things than I make any 
pretence of being. I should not attempt it, even if 
your President in his opening address had not fully 
and ably dealt with it. What I am about to say 
concerns Architects simply as members of one of 
the three or four callings known as professions, and 
requiring long and elaborate training for their 
proper exercise—training, too, of the efficiency of 
which the public is not always able to judge, owing 
mainly to the fact that the wares which the pro¬ 
fessions offer for sale are not palpable commodities 
so much as moral and mental qualities, such as 
learning and judgment, and probity and skill. The 
practical difference of most importance between 
them and other callings, however, lies mainly in the 
fact that the incompetence or dishonesty of those 
who pursue them works greater public mischief, 
owing to the confidential relation they occupy to¬ 


wards the public, than can possibly be worked by the 
incompetency or dishonesty of men of other callings. 
With the trader or mechanic we deal at arm’s 
length; we take nothing of him we cannot taste, 
touch, handle or scrutinize. From the lawyer, or 
doctor, or architect, or teacher, we buy what we 
have not seen and often can never understand. 
We place our lives, or fortunes, or comfort, or 
repose, in his hands to do with them as seems to 
him best, in full reliance, not simply on his desire 
to get or keep custom, but on his love of truth and 
justice, or beauty, and his sense of what is called 
professional honor. It is, therefore, a far greater 
evil that tlie sick should be attended by doctors 
who know nothing of disease, or who are capable 
of betraying the confidence reposed in them by 
their patients, or that lawyers should undertake 
cases without being versed in the law, or with the 
intention of using their knowledge for their clients’ 
confusion, or that architects should beguile people 
into the construction of ugly or inconvenient build¬ 
ings, or connive at fraud on the part of the mechanics 
who put them up, than that mechanics should make 
bad articles or dealers adulterate their wares. Man’s 
confidence in man is more shaken by it, and what¬ 
ever shakes man’s confidence in man loosens the 
bonds of civil society. 
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Now should the value of professional services be 
ascertained, and the standard of professional honor 
be maintained and enforced, by any process but the 
ordinary one of individual competition for profes¬ 
sional business ? Has society anything to gain by 
the maintenance or revival, or creation of pro¬ 
fessional guilds or associations? Are there any 
reasons peculiar to the professions for believing 
that in them such combinations are more desir¬ 
able than in commerce or the trades? Have 
they anything to recommend them in the eyes of 
the general public, to whose interests all combi¬ 
nations on the part of a particular industry are 
apparently opposed ? 

You are, doubtless, all familiar with the origin 
of the modern guilds—and by guilds I mean any 
association between members of the same calling, 
for the promotion of common interests and the 
cultivation of common feelings or tastes. They 
were by no means unknown in the Roman world; 
they have probably never been unknown in any 
world in which the family or tribe had ceased to 
be the political unit. There has probably never 
been a time or place in which man did not feel the 
loneliness of standing alone, even as a member of 
a civilized community, and in which he did not 
seek to link his fortunes to those of a greater or 
less number of his fellows by some stronger bond 
than mere community of origin, or language, or 
citizenship. Nay, there is little doubt that the 
Christian Church owed much of the rapidity of 
its early success to the opportunity it offered to the 
poor and miserable, to whom no other association 
of the day was open, of escaping from their isola¬ 
tion and entering into a brotherhood which was 
based on the principle that he who brought least with 
him was most weleome, and in which humility con¬ 
stituted the strongest claim to exaltation. We can 
hardly in our day, sheltered and sustained as we are 
by the thousand humanizing influences of modern 
life, realize what a vista of peace and sympathy 
the Church, as a human association or guild sim¬ 
ply, opened up in the earlier centuries of the 
Christian era to that large body of persons to whom 
the ancient society offered nothing save a joyless 
and hopeless existence. 

The guilds of the middle ages had no connection 


with the Roman Collegia and did not even inherit 
their traditions. The mediaeval guilds sprang up with 
the revival of industry, or one might say with the 
reformation of civil society, because the landholders, 
as a class, were robbers, against whom the industrial 
class could only protect themselves by forming 
unions for mutual defence. The organizations once 
formed, of course they were naturally and inevi¬ 
tably used for other things than protection against 
high-handed violence. They became the means of 
cultivating social and even religious feeling among 
members of the same trades; of keeping up prices 
by preventing competition, and in these days, when 
we take some pains to disguise our dislike of com¬ 
petition, it is curious to read of the frankness and 
candor displayed by the European guilds in carry¬ 
ing out their determination to keep their business 
to themselves and make the public pay as much as 
possible for the work they did for it. The unblushing 
way in which they sometimes maintained their 
pretensions was illustrated somewat comically in 
the case of the French guild of barbers, one of the 
most powerful of them all. The proper business of 
the barbers was shaving and bleeding—bleeding 
being the mediaeval equivalent of the whole 
classes of modern remedies known as tonics and 
alteratives—and that it was a tolerably good 
business may be inferred from the fact, that 
a police ordinance had to be issued in Paris, res¬ 
training the barbers from throwing the blood into the 
street before their doors, not because it was an un¬ 
sightly, but because it was an unhealthy practice, and 
the men of those days were not particular in the 
matter of sanitary precautions. Of course the barbers 
were unequal to more serious surgical operations, and 
never attempted them; but they neverthless, when 
the surgical art began to rise in importance, were 
successful in having the surgeons treated as in¬ 
fringers of their monopoly, and compelled to pay a 
tax to the barbers’ corporation every time they used 
the knife on a living body. 

The records of the Parliament of Paris, too, are 
filled with reports of long suits betwen different 
corporations whose trades clashed, or seemed to 
clash. The tailors, and the old clothsmen, or clothes 
menders, for instance, were in litigation for years ; 
the hosiers had a fierce fight with th efripiers, who 
collected old stockings, and touched them up, and 
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pressed them, and sold them for “as good as new 
but the longest battle of all raged between the poul¬ 
terers and the restaurant keepers, the question be¬ 
ing whether the restaurant keepers had a right to 
kill and pluck fowls, as well as to roast them. Vol¬ 
umes of legal arguments were expended on this 
point, and the arrets, pronounced in the case by the 
parliament from year to year are amongst the most 
amusing passages, certainly in legal literature. 

But all these guilds did confess their responsibil¬ 
ity to the public on one point, and this a very im¬ 
portant one,—they acknowledged, all of them, that 
they were under an obligation to see that their 
members understood their business, and that they 
did honest work. For the fulfilment of this obli¬ 
gation they resorted to a variety of precautions; 
they exacted from every applicant for admission, 
a “ masterpiece , 99 as it was called, in proof of v T hat 
he could do, and guaranteed his competency to the 
general public; they provided machinery of surveil¬ 
lance, to prevent workmen cheating their cus¬ 
tomers, either in make or materials, or introducing 
fraudulent or injurious processes into the trade. 
They went even so far in some trades as to prohibit 
night w r ork, and to compel every man to work at a 
window on a level with, and in full view from the 
street. If, after all, cheating occurred, the injured 
party could appeal to the corporation for redress. 
But, of course, in spite of all these precautions 
there was a great deal of cheating; of course the 
surveillance in process of time became a farce ; and 
of course, through fear or favor, many incompe¬ 
tent workmen got admission to the trades, and 
many competent ones v r ere kept out. In the course 
of ages every corporation became honeycombed 
with abuses, laid aside even the pretence of looking 
after the public interests, and used its machinery 
simply to keep down competition and keep up 
prices. Human institutions, no matter what 
their object, ow T e their value and efficiency to the 
character of the persons who work them, and there 
is perhaps nothing more trying to character than 
long and secure monopoly. The result w r as that 
when the French revolution broke out, one of its 
earliest consequences v T as the destruction of the 
trade guilds. There was hardly anything in the 
old regime which the mass of the people felt to 
be so oppressive. While the Constituent Assembly 
was still sitting, and before it had taken any steps 


towards dealing with the subject, the corporations 
found themselves swept aw r ay by the mere rise of 
popular impatience and indignation. Everybody 
began buying w'here he pleased, and dealing in what 
he pleased, and the trade privileges, without any 
specific abrogation, vanished in thin air. 

My main object, however, in saying so much 
about these trade guilds, is to call your attention 
to one distinction between them and the profes¬ 
sional guilds or orders, a distinction which existed 
from the earliest times and which constantly appears; 
and it is this, that the main object of the profes¬ 
sional corporation, that to which the pecuniary 
emoluments have always been treated as secondary, 
has been the skill, fidelity and uprightness of its 
members. That is, provided it made the lawyer or doc¬ 
tor learned, skillful and faithful, it has always treated 
his fees as a matter of a small moment. Indeed, until 
a comparatively late period, the advocate was left to 
get payment for his services as best he could, the 
law' giving him no remedy, and his ow T n profession 
even taking no formal notice of his right to them, 
beyond insisting that if he took anything whatever 
from his client, he should not take less than other 
members of the profession were in the habit of ta¬ 
king. Down to the close of the last century, and 
even later, the physician in Europe took his fee 
almost by stealth,—that is, he pretended to know 
nothing and care nothing about it, and it had to 
be left in his way, so that he could stumble on it, 
as it were, by accident. Now, in the trades guilds, 
tli e first object of the association was avov'edly, and 
I admit excusably, for various reasons which I have 
no time to enumerate here, not the production of 
skillful and honest workmen, but well paid and 
comfortable workmen. The precautions as to the 
quality of the work, were taken mainly to recon¬ 
cile the public to the monopoly. The distinction, 
you see, is a very important one, important both to 
society and to the corporations, and it is the push¬ 
ing of the principle of the trades corporations to its 
extreme limits which led to their downfall, and 
which causes at the present day most of the hostil¬ 
ity to their revival in the shape of trades unions ; 
and it is the partial and growing adoption of it 
by the professions, in lieu of the nobler and 
better one of their earlier days, which has brought 
about the indifference with which the public vntches 
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the gradual conversion of professional men into 
simple traders. 

There have, however, been other causes than their 
own moral decline, for the prevailing hostility or 
indifference to trade or professional guilds. Partly 
owing to the influence of the French Revolution, 
and partly to the influence of colonial life during 
the last eighty years on the life and manners of 
the older countries, and partly to the increasing 
strength of the sentiment of respect for individual 
rights as defined by the individual will, the compe¬ 
tency, as well as the right of the individual man 
both to find out his share of the world’s work and 
to take care of himself while doing it, has grown 
to be, or is growing to be, the leading doctrine in 
the sociology of most modern States. Naturally 
enough, it has nowhere played so prominent a part 
as in America and England, but it is everywhere 
influencing both legislation and manners. It has 
brought the theory of free trade out of the half 
forgotten and little read pages of Turgot and 
Adam Smith and Bentham, and made it the com¬ 
mon talk of the market-place. It has claimed for 
everybody the liberty of buying and selling what 
and where he pleases. It has seriously affected 
family life, the relations of parents and children, 
husbands and wives, brothers and sisters. It has 
pulverized all the trades, and left wages during the 
last half-century to be fixed by a frantic strugglebe- 
tween the workman as one individual and the master 
as another. And it has in nearly every country, and 
in this more than most others, broken down the 
barriers by which the professions were once sur¬ 
rounded, and lowered or abolished the qualifications 
of learning or experience once exacted for admis¬ 
sion to them. 

Within the last twenty years, however, there have 
been some symptoms of a reaction against it. 
One of them has appeared among the working¬ 
men, who are now everywhere re-forming the trade 
guilds and moving heaven and earth to make ad¬ 
mission to them an essential condition of employ¬ 
ment, but without exacting the proof of skill or 
offering the guarantees of honesty and competency 
which were offered by the mediaeval guilds. Another 
symptom of this reaction is the prevailing tendency 
towards compulsory education, government super¬ 
vision of railroads, steamboats, banks, insurance 


companies, and women and children’s labor in fac¬ 
tories. In fact, the advocates of the laissezfaire policy 
have of late made serious modifications in their 
doctrines. What they now say, is, not, that there 
should be as little interference on the part of gov¬ 
ernment as possible, with the individual freedom 
of action, but that the individual should be allowed 
to do only those things which experience has shown 
he can do better of himself than with State aid, and 
two things may be said to be now fairly placed 
in this category beyond question or cavil, the choice 
of a religion and of a trade. On the other hand, 
they freely admit that whatever it would be good 
for the community to have done, and individuals 
cannot do well, or do at all, the government ought 
to do. I think, indeed, that there is little doubt 
that the reign of individualism in its extreme form 
is over. 

It has not lasted long, but short as its reign has 
been, it has done some injury which ic will not be 
easy, if it be possible, to repair, but which it is never¬ 
theless, the duty not only of the public, but of those 
immediately concerned to try to repair, and there 
is a field in which this injury is more apparent 
than in the professions. 

There are certain peculiarities in all professional 
labor, properly so called, which make it not only 
extremely difficult to fix its wages by the rule of 
competition in open market, but which make it 
difficult for the purchaser to judge of its quality. 
One is that the training it exacts takes an amount 
of time and money out of all proportion to the 
apparent result produced. The professional man 
has not only to be remunerated for the service he 
renders in the particular case, but for the unusual 
costliness both in the time and money of the process 
of qualifying himself to render it. The purchaser, 
however, not unnaturally does not take this process 
into his account. He sees nothing, perhaps, but 
the few words of advice spoken or written, and in 
nine cases out of ten these may seem to bear a prepos¬ 
terous relation to the fee demanded. The opinion, or 
advice may tell a man nothing he did not know 
before, but to make it worth asking for, to make it 
in any way superior to that of the first man he 
meets in the street, years of hard preliminary toil, or 
a heavy preliminary outlay in money have been ne¬ 
cessary, of which the patient or client never thinks. 
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The consequence is that there is positively no kind 
of bills paid more reluctantly than those of profes¬ 
sional men. Those of doctors are a source of pro¬ 
verbial irritation, and those of lawyers have made 
the connection of the profession with the devil, 
one of the oldest of modern traditions. 

In the second place, the public must, of necessity, 
be an indifferent judge, in the greater number of cases, 
of the quality of professional labor. Its value, for in¬ 
stance, largely depends, as I have already said, on 
mental and moral qualities, with which nobody but 
a man’s professional associates can be accurately 
acquainted. Besides this, it is, in a large number of 
cases, scientific in‘its nature,—that is, has to be 
measured by rules, and weighed by considerations 
of which most people can know but little. Of 
course the supreme test of all labor, must, as long 
as the world is what it is,—be the verdict pro¬ 
nounced by the public, after prolonged observation 
of its practical results. There will never be much 
use in telling people that a doctor who during a 
practice of twenty or thirty years has won and pre¬ 
served the confidence of a large body of patients, is 
not a good doctor; or that a lawyer who has satis¬ 
fied a generation or two of clients, is an untrust¬ 
worthy practitioner, or that an architect who has 
studded a city or country side with evidences of his 
skill and genius, is a poor dependence. But every 
profession is composed in the main of comparatively 
unknown men, who have wrought no masterpiece, 
won no reputation, good, bad, or indifferent, but by 
whom nevertheless a large portion of the world’s 
work, and its most delicate work too, has to be done, 
and who are constantly exposed to the temptation 
of taking dishonest short cuts to success. About 
these some guarantee is needed, and there is no 
guarantee nearly so effectual, as close association 
with professional brethren, and amenability to their 
opinion. 

I do not mean to say that such a guarantee 
would, after all, be perfect. Far from it. Do 
what you will, you will have quacks and pretenders, 
and charlatans in all professions. You will have 
that peculiarly obnoxious kind of quack who is 
constantly occupied in popularizing things inca¬ 
pable of popularization, and constantly appealing 
from the trained judgment of his fellows to the 
untrained judgment of the multitude, or w T ho 


rates his work not by the weight, but by the num¬ 
ber of the opinions given in its favor. You will 
have, too, what may be called the pushing quack, 
to whom the wages of his work will always be more 
important than the quality of the work itself, and 
who, as long as he fills his pockets, cares very little 
what impression he leaves on the minds of his 
clients, or what influence his course is exerting on 
the general interests of his calling; and you will 
have the laggard, who uses the general respectability 
and weight of his profession to cover his want of 
learning or progress, to excuse his indifference to 
or ignorance of the advances made by others in his 
special field, and the knowledge and use of which 
he owes to those who employ him, as much and as 
truly as he owes any knowledge whatever. 

But, then, this is only tantamount to admitting 
that you cannot change human nature, and that 
all human machinery falls short of accomplishing 
the object for which it is created. The existence 
of crime and criminals is a standing reminder of 
the imperfection of courts and police, and we are 
all familiar with the use which has been made of 
the shortcomings of professing Christians as an 
argument against the social value of the Church. 
Nevertheless few people are prepared to see courts 
and police abolished, or admit that the Church does 
nothing for the promotion of order and morality. 

The reaction against associations, and in favor 
of individualism, which followed the French Invo¬ 
lution, and of which I have already spoken, for a 
long time not only weakened the popular desire for 
them, but created a positive prejudice against them. 
The consequence has been, that restrictions on ad¬ 
mission to professions, the wise as well as the foolish 
ones, have been either abolished, or have greatly 
fallen into disuse, and professional discipline has 
become a faint memory. This tendency to complete 
individual freedom, both here and elsewhere, has, 
I do not hesitate- to say, been injurious both to 
health and morals. In the medical profession, 
quackery of the worst kind has greatly increased; 
so have the facilities for the perpetration of certain 
forms of crime, while with diminished popular con¬ 
fidence in medical science, has come greater popu¬ 
lar confidence in nostrums and panaceas. The line 
which separates the pretender who brings back 
health and youth by six doses of his world re- 
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nowned “pain-killer,” from tlie regular practitioner 
who does dirty jobs occasionally, and finds himself 
none the worse for it, has been rendered so faint 
by the facility with which medical degrees are 
obtained, that it takes a professional eye to detect 
it, and from the professional eye there too often 
comes no sign. Nevertheless, there are in some 
places—Massachusetts, for one—medical guilds, to 
which doctors are not admitted without passing an 
examination, and which guarantees the character 
of its members. 

The decline in the mental and moral condition 
of the bar is for somewhat the same reasons noto¬ 
rious. The class of scientific lawyers within its 
ranks undoubtedly diminishes from year to year. 
It is not very long since I read in a leading journal 
that the judgments of the Supreme Court of the 
United States were no longer entitled to the 
respect they once enjoyed, because the bar of the 
country at large, from which they are taken, was no 
longer what it once was, either in character, or talent, 
or learning. Now this is undoubtedly the conse¬ 
quence of the tlTeory which nearly every State in the 
Union has embodied, either in custom or legisla¬ 
tion, that the law is a trade like any other, to be 
conducted under the rule of caveat emptor, and 
that the conditions of admission to it should be 
merely nominal. Yet it is to the learning and 
morality of the bar that we have, in a great measure, 
to depend for the efficiency and purity of the 
judiciary, and on the honesty and capacity of both 
we have to depend for all rational political progress; 
for strange as it may sound, it is none the less 
true, that progress, to be either safe or sound, has 
to run in the channel of legislative science, and 
that channel has had in every age to be kept clear 
by the labors of “that perpetual order of men,” as 
Gibbon calls them, to whom we owe that great 
body of systematized and applied morality, the 
jurisprudence of the civilized world. 

You are, in some respects, fortunate, gentlemen, 
in belonging to a profession which, though one of 
the oldest as regards the results of its labors, may, 
from a social and economical point of view, be 
considered a new one. It is only in our time that 
Architects can be said to have been brought into 
professional relations with the mass of the people, 
for it is only in our time that the people can be 


said to have begun to build. You have been occu¬ 
pied from the dawn of civilization in the construction 
of temples, and palaces, cathedrals and castles; but 
it is only in our day that the distribution of 
property and the arrangements of society have been 
such as to call your services into requisition for 
the construction of homes. In fact the people are 
only beginning to learn the need of you, and you 
have it still in your power to adapt your profes¬ 
sional usages to the wants of the time, without 
being hampered either by popular prejudices or old 
traditions. As one indication of the readiness of 
Architects, even in out of the way places, to per¬ 
ceive the novel conditions with which their work 
is now surrounded, I may mention that the last 
mails brought us an account of the formation 
of an Association of Architects at Caserta, in 
southern Italy, the principle of which is that any¬ 
body employing one member of it becomes entitled 
to the benefit of the skill and judgment of all—all 
questions of art being freely discussed and decided 
in common. 

Your calling has, however, one peculiarity, 
which not only distinguishes it from all others, 
but enforces on you, in an especial degree, the 
duty of doing something more than contribute 
to the convenience of life, inasmuch as it is the 
only one which can be said to bring art into 
actual contact with busy life, to affect men’s 
imagination while ministering to their mate¬ 
rial comfort It will be your business to see that 
in the new regime on which the world is entering, 
not only that people are well lodged but that the 
educational influence of their lodgings shall 
be a real help to civilization. I do not need 
to descant to you on the influence of men’s 
material surroundings during their earlier years 
on their character and career in after life; it 
is one of the commonplaces of social discussion; 
but I may call attention to the fact which, owing to 
the general and, indeed, laudable absorption of the 
public mind in the creation and perfection of the 
school system is constantly forgotten, that only 
a very small part of any child’s education is 
got in the schools, and that every year this 
proportion, small as it is, is diminishing. 
The position children now hold in family life 
is such that it is what they see and hear, what they 
observe, in short, rather than what they are taught, 
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which does most for the formation of their 
character. To the education they get in this way, 
the professions contribute a great deal, and can con¬ 
tribute a great deal more. The eagerness of the 
race for money, and the constant use of the money 
test of success and value, are amongst the leading 
characteristics of our time, and we shall probably 
not see them pass away. But the work of keep¬ 
ing the community in mind, and above all of keeping 
the younger generation in mind, that there are 
things in the world better worth striving for than 
material comforts; that justice, and truth, and 
beauty, are to be admired, glorified and pursued; that 
there is a freedom which may be tasted in chains, 
and a wealth which may be enjoyed in poverty—is 
work which must always fall to the professions, 
and to yours as the one specially charged with the 
practical application of the noblest of the arts to 
human use, there will always fall no small pro¬ 
portion of it. 

There is one other argument in favor of close 
professional association, and by no means the least,— 
I mean the necessity which is every year becoming 
more apparent,—of the concentration of opinion 
in aid of morality. There is probably no feature 
of modern society more marked than what I may 
call the disintegration of opinion, as one of the 
natural consequences of the growth of individ¬ 
ualism. In proportion as a man ceases to care what 
other people are doing, he ceases to care what they 
are thinking, and the number of distractions which 
modern life affords, and the multiplicity of its claims 
on everybody’s attention, has greatly weakened the 
force of opinion. In politics, for reasons which I 
need not here enumerate, opinion was never so 
powerful; the greatest have to bend before it; but 
in social and professional life it was never so weak, 
owing to its diffusion. One sees the effect of this 
in the indifference with which the perpetrators even 
of the gravest moral offences regard the exposure of 
them; they know it will make little or no impres¬ 
sion on the public mind. It may be alleged on the 
best authority, and with abundance of proof, that 
A is a swindler ; now the public has not ceased 
to detest swindling, but is so busy that it has no 
time to look into the question of A’s swindling; 
excuses itself by the reflection that there has pro¬ 
bably been some mistake. It knows very little about 
A, in any case, and cares less, and will not give itself 


the trouble of punishing him for matters it has not 
taken the trouble to examine. The result, too 
often, is that A comes to the conclusion that swin¬ 
dling is, after all, an occupation like another, which 
is only objectionable when unsuccessful, and con¬ 
tinues it, and the rising generation very naturally 
learns to share his opinions, if not follow his ex¬ 
ample. 

Then, also, the popular estimate of a man’s pro¬ 
fessional qualifications may be a wholly mistaken 
and mischievous one, but his professional breth¬ 
ren, or the instructed public are too busy to cor¬ 
rect it, or too much wanting in concert of feel¬ 
ing and opinion to correct it effectually. As re¬ 
gards the result of this state of things, I shall only 
say, and I say it without hesitation, that there is 
hardly a single instance in his tory of the decay of 
an art or science which is not traceable to the ten¬ 
dency of its professors to consult and pander to the 
uninstructed judgment, and their success in setting 
at naught the cultivated judgment of their fellows. 
What we need, therefore, in the present stage of 
mental and moral culture, is greater concentration 
of instructed opinion, and this is exactly what pro¬ 
fessional associations supjfiy. There is no body so 
well qualified to fix a man’s mental or moral stand¬ 
ing as his professional brethren. At present it is 
apt to be fixed by the newspapers, and the news¬ 
papers sometimes make mistakes. The first and 
most useful work of professional associations there¬ 
fore, is the cultivation of sensitiveness to profes¬ 
sional estimates, as the very best guarantee the 
public can have, both for competency and fair 
dealing. If we had more of it, we should have fewer 
of that large, and I am afraid, growing class of 
charlatans, who repel all imputations by showing 
you their yearly or monthly receipts, and asking 
you how you can dare to find fault with a man 
with such a balance at his bank, to say nothing of 
his biography in various popular periodicals. 

Last of all, let me say, gentlemen, that from the 
intimate association of men engaged in the same 
pursuits, having the same aims, and the same stand¬ 
ards of propriety and duty, there flows what is per¬ 
haps the strongest of the social forces, and certainly 
when we consider how impalpable, subtle, and de¬ 
licate a thing it is,—the most wonderful. I mean 
that loyalty of man to man, that proud concern of 
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eacli for the worth and repute of all, and of all for 
the worth and repute of each; that spirit of-self- 
sacrifice in pursuits of common ends, and the achieve¬ 
ment of common fame, which, I am sorry to say, 
for want of an English equivalent, we call esprit de 
corps. I know very well to what depths of infamy it 
has carried men, and for what crimes and horrors it 
has been responsible; but then it has contributed 
some of its brightest pages to the history of our 
race. There is no form of suffering it has not 
robbed of its terrors, and even made welcome. There 
has been hardly a single great enterprise which it 
has not done something to facilitate. It is per¬ 
haps the one elevating sentiment which men of 
every order and of every time, have felt and been 
moved by. It has drawn even from very common 
mortals a devotion which nothing but religious en¬ 
thusiasm lias sufficed to draw even from the highest. 
It has its root In one of the very best traits of human 
character,—the desire which nearly every one feels 
to bind himself to a definite portion of his fellow 
creatures by some stronger tie than their common 
humanity, and we shall, therefore, probably never 
see it die out. We all know the wondrous part it 
has played in Greek civilization—for Greek patri¬ 
otism—the devotion of each man to the little com¬ 
munity to which he belonged, was after all simply 
what we now call esprit de corps. The larger and 
nobler conception of the nature and functions of 
the state, which forms the groundwork of modern 
patriotism, was still undeveloped. We know too, 
what prodigies it wrought in the various religious 
orders of the Catholic Church—and how much 
men’s devotion to their order had to do in keep¬ 
ing alive the flame of civilization itself in the worst 
days of the worst ages. 

Ill military history the part it has played, might 
well be called one of the glories of the human race, 
for it has sent cheerfully to certain death, times 
without number, men on whom the higher influ¬ 
ences of religion or duty had but little power. 
There is one chapter in that history, which I believe 
has not yet been written, but which I hope will be 
written some day, which is illumined by esprit de 
corps from first to last, and unhappily there is no¬ 
thing else to illumine it:—I mean the story of 
the Swiss mercenaries. These poor mountaineers 
for four centuries sent the flower of their youth to 
serve for pay under foreign flags. They were present 


during the whole of that period, on nearly all the 
battle-fields of the great continental wars. They had 
neither religion, nor patriotism, to sustain them; 
but devotion to the regiment—that is the devotion 
of each man to the friends and neighbors at his 
side, took the place of them all, and made 
a hero of him. Take up the account of any 
battle you please, in which the Swiss served 
during that period, from Morgarten, where 
they defended their own homes, down to the fa¬ 
mous Tenth of August, in Paris, when they fought, 
and fought alone for a dying cause, and you will 
find that no matter who fled they stood firm, and 
that the most furious victor found his onset stayed 
and broken on their pikes. 

Talking the other day to a distinguished officer 
of our army, who had seen much hard regimental 
service during the rebellion, I asked him what he 
thought had had most influence in keeping volun¬ 
teer regiments up to their work in desperate emer¬ 
gencies, such as storming fortified posts,—if it was 
the habit of obedience ? “ No,” he said, “ they never 
acquired the habit of obedience as it is seen in 
European armies.” If it was love of the cause ? 
“ No,” he said, “ that had only a general influence, 
keeping a man in the ranks, for instance, but was 
only present to very few men’s minds in extraordi¬ 
nary danger.” If it was confidence in the officers ? 
“No,” he said, “not that, either; it was,” he 
thought, “ a dislike to go back on the boys ” ; in 
other words, the loyalty of each man to the comrades 
with whom he marched, and slept and fought. 

Now I doubt very much whether the world has 
reached such a pitch of moral and intellectual cul¬ 
ture that we can afford to throw aside as antiquated 
and useless, such helps to right living as this is, or 
certainly might be made. I believe that as far as 
we have yet gone, the best and most thoughtful 
men are not wholly satisfied with the effects on hu¬ 
man character and human progress, of the plan so 
much in vogue at present, of treating everybody as 
nobody’s concern but his own, and relying simply 
on appeals to his individual conscience for any good 
we expect to get out of him; of teaching everybody 
that he is the supreme and sole judge of his own 
interests, and that if he is himself satisfied with his 
manner of taking care of them, he can afford to 
.disregard the opinions of others. It seems very 
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plain that we have not yet reached the stage in 
which virtue will be able to dispense with props or 
crutches, and in which each of us will best serve all 
others by being a law unto himself, and in which 
human nature can be attuned to sweetness and 
harmony while leaving some of the most powerful 
chords of the human heart untouched. 

At the same time we must beware of expecting 
too much from any aids or devices whatever. I 
know very well, and I do not need to tell you, how 
slow the progress of the world is sure to be, both 
morally and intellectually, whatever it may be ma¬ 
terially, no matter what machinery we use to hasten 
it, and the best way of guarding against languor 
and discouragement, is to bear this constantly in 
mind. We have only to look back, in order to be 
sensible of the danger of being too sanguine, and 


yet it is only by looking back that one gets courage 
for looking forward and advancing. As the poet 
has well said: 

“ O’er groveling generations past 
Upstood the Doric fane at last. 

And countless hearts, on countless years, 

Had wasted thoughts, and hopes and fears. 

Rude laughter and unmeaning tears ; 

Ere England Shakspeare saw, or Rome 
The pure perfection of her dome, 

Others, I doubt not, if not we, 

The issue of our toils shall see.” 

Upon the conclusion of Mr. Godkin’s address, 
remarks were made by Mr. Sturgis, the Chairman 
and Mr. Wight. The President, Mr. Upjohn, gave 
a few words of parting advice, appropriate to the 
occasion; after which the Convention adjourned 
sine die. 
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Technical Proportion, 

A PAPER 

Read at the Fourth Annual Convention of the American Institute of Architects , held at 
Philadelphia , November 8th and gth, 1870 , 

BY 


D. T. Atwood, F. A. I. A. 


Good and bad taste are terms frequently used to 
express appreciation or disapproval of a building, 
or some of its details. If the connoisseur receives 
satisfaction in the contemplation of a work of art, 
it is generally because the whole composition gives 
evidence of fitness, or the employment of means to 
an end, and what he is constrained by education 
and the concurrent testimony of experience and 
example to admit and applaud, receives, for the 
same reason, scarcely less emphatic sanction from 
the genera] observer, and the world at large; the 
only difference being, that the expression to one is 
instantaneous, like the impression of nature upon 
a camera, while with the other, certain directions, 
correctly taken, are known to produce only certain 
results. 

In view of the light which experience and prece¬ 
dent afford, there seems no reason why we may not 
accept as true the general proposition that propor¬ 
tion is fitness coupled with form. 

Mr. Allison, in his admirable Essay on Taste, 
which is philosophical rather than practical, thus 


discourses of proportion. He states that fitness and 
proportion constitute relative beauty, and the prin¬ 
ciples which have been established please us, not from 
any original law of our nature, but as expressive of 
fitness. The beauty of the external appearance of 
members arises from their apparent fitness for the 
habitation of man, and consists in stability and 
sufficiency for the support of the roof. “ From the 
discovery of .fitness or utility we infer the existence 
of design. In forms distinguished by such qualities, 
the discovery of an end suggests intention or 
design, and the qualities of form which signify this 
fitness or usefulness are signs of the design or 
thought which produce them.” 

A wall, designed with reference to the weight it will 
have to carry, or the lateral pressure it will be obliged 
to resist, would, so far as constructive proportions 
are concerned, be a wall that we should accept 
as fitting, while if it lacked any of the conditions 
of strength or stability, it would be at once con¬ 
demned as unfit. But for Architectural purposes 
we would go a step further, and criticise the form 
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or proportion of length and height, and the general 
fitness of exterior form and magnitude; our con¬ 
siderations being based upon the intended use or 
purpose of such wall, we would have still further 
to consider, secondarily, the number and form, also 
the size of the necessary openings or divisions, and, 
lastly, what degree of decoration and ornament 
would sustain the character of a well devised and 
proportioned whole. From these and other con¬ 
siderations, and from the reflection that we are 
guided by the experience of ourselves and others, 
and that our sentiments respecting proportions are 
influenced by the nature of buildings, and the 
materials that compose them, we are led to con¬ 
clude that true proportion has three elements or 
general characteristics, which, duly considered, give 
character and symmetry to the whole fabric. 

The first of these is construction, and relates to 
strength and solidity. 

The second is form. Primary form, relating to 
the general outline of plan and elevation, and 
Secondary form, relating to the formal divisions or 
openings within the outline or elevation. 

The third is decoration, or ornament, and re¬ 
lates to whatever will consistently produce, with 
beauty of form, pleasing emotions; and properly 
treats of cornices, entablatures, door and window 
architraves, columns, carved surfaces, and lines of 
various combinations, curved, straight and angular. 

There is considerable difference among Architects 
in their practice of proportions, although agreeing 
as to the fundamental principles; the individual 
practice of modern or contemporary Architects is 
little known to each other, and in a much less 
measure than circumstances warrant. I know the 
interpretation of any line of theoretical proportion 
must, in a large degree, conform to the consti¬ 
tutional ability of the individual mind and heart of 
him who seeks to unite the three conditions I have 
named in the full expression of strength, symmetry 
or beauty of form, and appropriate ornament. 

Some depend entirely upon what one precedent 
or model furnishes, and ignore that extensive ac¬ 
quaintance with the works of those that have ex¬ 
celled, which surely leads to greater powers of 
invention and more original conceptions; and some 
regard the practice of proportions as a mysterious 
process born only with the gifts of exalted genius 
and intuitive perceptions. While I believe a certain 


amount of natural tact or fitness should inhere for 
the successful practice of any art or profession, it is 
not without careful study and a toilsome culture 
that any may hope to become truly versed in that 
higher law of asthetics which rules in all art. I 
cannot fully agree with the sentiments of a popular 
author, who regards proportion “ as infinite as pos¬ 
sible airs in music, and that to attempt to teach a 
young Architect how to proportion truly and well 
by calculating for him the proportions of fine work, 
would be as rational as it would be to teach him to 
compose melodies by calculating the mathematical 
relations of the notes of Beethoven’s Adelaide or 
Mozart’s Requiem.”* I know that the man who 
has eye and intellect will invent beautiful propor¬ 
tions, but not without due preparation and study 
of nature. 

To produce anything good, it is necessary to be¬ 
come acquainted with what has already been done 
by our predecessors. Says Sir Joshua Reynolds :f 
“The greatest natural genius cannot subsist on its 
own stock; and further, the greatest part of every 
man’s life must be employed in collecting mate¬ 
rials for the exercise of genius; invention, strictly 
speaking, is little more than a new combination of 
ideas or images that have been previously gathered 
and deposited in the memory.” 

I conceive it would be consistent and admissible to 
reduce the conditions of proportion, which we have 
named, to some technical system that, for uniform 
Architecture, would be satisfactory in its applica¬ 
tion ; give more real harmony, at least, to ordinary 
buildings, and in some respects be an improvement 
to the best; relieve many of perplexing expedients 
and errors, leaving those special cases of higher art 
to which no rules could well apply, entirely to the 
operations of the intellect and such aids as experi¬ 
ence furnish. As the subject I have chosen relates 
to Technical Proportion, I will, by way of illustra¬ 
tion, state here what has been for some time my 
individual practice in small works, and in minor 
points of city and suburban Architecture, not with¬ 
out the hope of finding myself in some respects in 
sympathy with the judgment of the Institute, and 
trusting to future discussions to regulate any erro¬ 
neous views. Passing over the formulas with which 
all are acquainted for the constructive portions of 

* Lamp of Beauty, xxv. Sec. 
t Sir Joshua Reynolds’ Discourse, H. and VI. 
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the edifice, the next important point for considera¬ 
tion is the plan or outline of the building; other¬ 
wise, the form, and much of the expression and good 
effect of a building are due to a well-proportioned 
plan, and when not restricted by size of lot, as 
would he the case in a city lot, it is best to deter¬ 
mine the general form by arithmetical ratios repre¬ 
senting the cube and square, cube and one-half, and 
double cube. A convenient distance one way, say 
the length, being determined, then the breadth and 
height may he proportioned thereto by ratios. The 
operation would he somewhat as follows: Decide 
upon a convenient length, represented by the num¬ 
ber, 4, as a ratio. Let the number, 3, represent the 
width, and the number, 2, the height of the dwell¬ 
ing. Supposing 40 feet to be the length decided 
upon, then the width would be determined as fol¬ 
lows : 

4: 40 : : 3: 30 feet, the width. 

And the height as follows: 

3:30 : : 2: 20 feet, the height. 

Then the length of the dwelling would be 40 feet, 
width 30 feet, and height 20 feet. 

The ratios 2, 3, and 4, correspond with the cube, 
cube and one-half, and double cube. The size of 
rooms may be determined in the same manner, and 
projections varied to suit any style, by choosing 
other ratios, from 1 to 7. 

Stories may be divided into 12 diameters or parts. 
One diameter subdivided into 50 minutes or parts, 
gives the unit of measure for interior details, 
members, moulds or parts. 

All stories should diminish, one over the other, in 
the ratio of 1” and 2” in the elevation, above the 
basement. 

To obtain the height of entrance doors, we may 
cut off 2 diameters from the top of the story, leaving 
10 diameters for the door. 

For interior doors, cut off 3 diameters from the 
top, leaving 9 diameters for the door. 

For windows, cut off 2 diameters at the bottom 
and top of the story, leaving 8 diameters for the 
length of the window. 

To obtain the w r hole height or width of base, 
divide the story into 12 diameters, and one diame¬ 
ter into 50 parts, or minutes. Take 30 minutes 
for the base; for the base mould, allow -J-, and for 
the plinth f of the whole width. 


To obtain a proper architrave or casing for doors 
or windows, divide the height of the opening into 
12 diameters, and take 45 minutes of 1 diameter 
for the whole width of architrave. Subdivide the 
architrave as designated by the standard order, 
using the same facia and moulds, or other fitting 
members in their stead. 

For stucco, or other cornices for rooms, give 1 
diameter of the height of the story for the whole 
depth of the cornice. Make the projection equal 
to the depth. Divide the depth into 150 parts. 
Find the unit of measure, and separate into 3 divi¬ 
sions corresponding with the 3 principal divisions 
of the cornice, in the standard order. Ornament 
each division with moulds or otherwise, to har¬ 
monize with the style of the dwelling. 

For pilasters, antae or columns, divide any 
given height into 12 diameters, give 1 of 12 diame¬ 
ters for the face of the pilaster, or the diameter of 
a pillar or column. 

For the diameters of posts, single or clustered, 
for verandahs, piazzas or porches, give 45 minutes 
of one of the 12 diameters. 

To obtain an entablature for any height, divide 
the given height into 12 diameters; take 3 diame¬ 
ters for the entablature, and subdivide according 
to the standard order into cornice, freize and archi¬ 
trave, with their appropriate members. For units 
of measure, 1 diameter must be divided into 50 
minutes. 

If it is desired to employ a cornice only, divide 
the entablature into 150 parts, and take 70 parts 
for the cornice; make the projection equal to the 
height. 

To obtain the proper projection for eave and rak¬ 
ing cornices on country houses, divide the height 
from the bottom of the water table to the second 
story window sills into 12 diameters; divide for 
units of measure 1 diameter into 50 minutes, and 
give the proper proportions for a one story cornice, 
without freize or architrave at this point, viz : 70. 

parts or minutes. Now enlarge this size in accord¬ 
ance with the optic rule for superimposed mem¬ 
bers, above a first story. Reduce the parts so ob¬ 
tained to feet and inches, which would be the hori¬ 
zontal projection at the eaves of the house. Deter¬ 
mine the pitch line of the roof, and make the gable 
end projection equal to the inclined projection at 
the eaves. 
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To determine the proportions of any moulds re¬ 
quired to ornament the projection, increase the 
unit of measure, as many times as there are parts 
designated in the order for the moulding selected. 

If cornices are to be bracketed, and have level 
soffits, let the projection be equal to the height. 
When a dwelling is to be trimmed with a plain, 
raking projection, as in the case of a Gothic cot¬ 
tage, with verge boards, or any similar style, deter¬ 
mine the projection according to rule, and adjust 
the height at will. 

If we attempt to systematize, we must treat every 
story of a building as a separate order of Archi¬ 
tecture, and every opening in like manner, and all 
stories above the first may be decorated from this 
by the optic rule, and by the aid of mean propor¬ 
tions taken from approved precedents, if such will 
not admit of a literal application. This is our 
plan, and in furtherance of it, we have selected 
from parts of two conceded elegant remains of an¬ 
tiquity, the Corinthian example chosen from the 
three famed columns in 'the Campo Vaccino , at 
Rome, supposed to be the remains of the temple of 
Jupiter Stator; and the Roman Order from one of 
those exquisite remains of antiquity, the Arch of 
Titus, at Rome. Having selected and examined 
these as aids, and found them inapplicable as a 
whole to our modern requirements, may we not 
give prominence to the fact, that out of different 
architectural requirements arises the necessity for 
change ? And this, coupled with acceptance and 
associated customs, inspires a governing principle 
admitting of practice by the rules of cultured taste 
and experience, or may be reduced to a working 
system by the principle which declares equal mem¬ 
bers to be out of proportion ; and that to constitute 
proportion there must be a principal and members; 
or as Ruskin happily remarks, “ a large thing and 
several smaller ones.” 

In external decoration, the practice is common, 
among modern architects, of applying the most 
suitable proportions of the “orders” while super¬ 
fluous members are rejected or thrown out of the 
composition or design, and smaller ones enlarged, 
as taste and experience direct, somewhat after 
the manner of the Mediaeval Architects. How 
what we propose is quite similar, only we will, by 
the aid of accepted models, systematize our convic¬ 
tions of taste and experience, reducing them to a 


working standard, whose operations, though con¬ 
sistently limited, are clearly defined. We are thus 
led to devise a standard of measure corresponding 
to an order of architecture, and hence a standard 
proportional order. The initiatory step is taken 
by comparing the two examples, Jupiter Stator 
and the Arch of Titus, at Rome, together. 

We take the aggregate of parts or proportions in 
both the height and projection of a like member 
from each order; obtain the mean proportion and 
repeat the process until all the members of the re¬ 
spective examples have been compared and the 
mean proportion obtained, after which it will ap¬ 
pear what measures thus obtained may be used, 
and how many rejected. 
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. 5 

4 ft- 

- 4 


Torus. 

• i A 

Torus....... 


© 1 ft" 

- 0 


Frieze. 

• 43| 

Frieze. 

44i " 

I. §44* - 

-35 

f- 

Drip Cap.... 

• H 

Drip Cap.... 

. 8 * 

)E 2 -v 

—— 5 

03 

PLt 

Cyma. Rv... 

. 4f 

Cyma, Rv... 

. n : 

6 ft- 

- 10 

t-H 

Torus. 

. n 

Torus. 


© 1 x 2 “ 

-. 2 * 


3d Facia. 

,13t 

3d Facia. 

. IOi 

-g nf - 

—m 


Cyma. Rv... 

. 2 i 

Cyma. Rv... 

■ 3f 

4 2 - 

— 5 


2 d Facia. . . . 

. 10 $ 

2d Facia.... 

. 9 

g about 10—10 


Torus. 


Torus. 

• H 

* hft - 

— 0 


1 st Facia... . 

. 84 

1st Facia... . 

• n . 

m- 

— 0 


Echinus. 

• 3$ 

Echinus. 

. 2 f ' 

•vi 3 - 

— 5 


Fillet. 

. 

Fillet. 

. n 

0 1 

— H 


Cavetto. 

. 5i 

Cavetto. 

. 6 

(1 6ft - 

- 6t 


Cap’l of Col’n. 

.60$ 

Cap’l of Coi’n, 

,.14i 

67 A- 

-60 



But after repeated experiments we find so few of 
the mean proportionals suited to our purpose that 
we deem it most expedient to select, without refer¬ 
ence to what lias been done, such proportions from 
one of the examples, and then from the other, as 
will admit a general and practical application un¬ 
til an entablature and order is formed. 

But here we are to consider the expediency and 
practicability of what has been proposed, for in- 
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terior treatment—for whatever mode or style is 
adequate to the exterior, should on the ground of 
unity, be in a certain degree applicable to the in¬ 
terior— and thus we are compelled to adopt a system 
equally facile for the exterior or interior, and ap¬ 
plicable to one, two and four stories, to the suburban 
cottage, or town house. 

For reasons above 
stated we can not adopt 
the entire entablature 
of either of the selected 
examples, and for rea¬ 
sons as good we are 
not permitted to em¬ 
ploy the same diame¬ 
ters as units of mea¬ 
sure for the openings 
in a majority of cases, 
though we may, where 
greater boldness is re¬ 
quired for the column, 
use 10 diameters. 

And when a still 
greater degree of bold¬ 
ness is sought, use 9 
diameters, as in the 
ancient practice. But 
even this accommoda¬ 
tion will not suffice. 

For general purposes, 
such a number of di¬ 
ameters should be em¬ 
ployed as will readily 
resolve heights into 
feet and inches, and _ 
conduce to practical ^ 
facility. We have there¬ 
fore adopted 12 diame¬ 
ters as the essential 
rule, for the division of 
heights. And having 
chosen the number of 
diameters for any 9= 
height, we next 'direct - 
our attention to the division of a diameter into the 
requisite number of parts or minutes. 

The ancients commonly divided a diameter into 
60 parts or minutes; and in the examples before 
us, 10 diameters are used, each divided into 60 


parts. But, having increased this standard to 12 
diameters, it is evident, that if we wish to preserve 
the same ratio in the new that exists in the old 
order, we must diminish the number of its parts or 
minutes, in the ratio of the increase of its diamet¬ 
ers. And as there are no requirements of the new 
method to interfere, we adopt this expedient; and 
hence have as units of 
measure for one of our 
12 diameters, 50 parts 
or minutes. 

D. D. M. M. 

Formula: 12:10:: 60:50 
Having now hypo¬ 
thetically laid down 12 
diameters as a standard 
measure for heights, 
and 50 minutes for the 
regulation of its mem¬ 
bers, suppose we take a 
window opening 10 feet 
high upon which to de¬ 
monstrate the practi¬ 
cability of the new pro¬ 
portional order.* 

We may assume it 
to be a window, open¬ 
ing on our first story, 
whose top is 20 feet 
above the ground plane 
or side-walk, which we 
divide into 12 diame¬ 
ters. 

One diameter, equal¬ 
ing 10 inches, is divid¬ 
ed into 50 parts, which 
we term our units of 
measure for all mem¬ 
bers and mouldings in 
height or projection, 
upon the window open¬ 
ing. The ratio is 5 to 
1; and one part or 
minute 1-50 equals 1-5 
of an inch; the single unit of measure for mould¬ 
ings. And taking 1 diameter as a unit of mea- 

*Tlie height 10 feet is selected both because it is a very good medium, 
and is the length of the first story window of our exampler and 
standard. 


PLATE I. 
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sure for the height, we give 3 diameters to the 
entablature which equals 30 inches, including cor¬ 
nice, frieze, and architrave. To the cornice we have 
allotted 70 parts, to the frieze 35 parts, and to the 
architrave 45 parts; making a total of 150 parts 
contained in the entablature. These parts are 
classed in the proportional order into 18 members 
and mouldings. 

To the capital of the order we have given 60 parts 
(12”) in height; to shaft, base 30 part (6 ,”) 


This method gives a length of 10 feet in the first 
story for the window opening, which is divided into 
12 diameters. Referring at this point to Plate I., 
the Proportional Order, under its instruction, we 
lay off above the head of the openings, 3 diameters 
of 10 inches, equalling 30 inches, for the entabla¬ 
ture. This we separate into 3 divisions for cornice, 
frieze and architrave; giving to each the respective 
number of parts required by the order. Dividing 
one diameter into 50 parts as units of measure, we 


For the size of the 
shaft at the base we 
give 1 diameter, and 
42-J- parts for the neck 
or top. 

These are the gene¬ 
ral proportions of an 
order we would re¬ 
commend for uni¬ 
form Architecture in 
the Renaissance, Ital¬ 
ian or Classic styles. 

I will show briefly 
how we may apply its 
proportions to one 
story of a city stone 
or marble front, and 
by an analagous prin¬ 
ciple to three or four 
stories. We will choose 
a first story of 15 feet 
high, and a base¬ 
ment of 9 feet. These 
we will divide into 12 
diameters,* and by 
cutting off 2 diame¬ 
ters at the top of each 
story, we find the top¬ 
most line of the win¬ 
dow and entrance- 
door openings, or 
head jamb. And by cutting off 2 diameters at 
the bottom of each story, from the floor up, we 
have the lowest line of the bottom of the window 
openings or tops of the stone sills, when finished.f 


*Because it harmonizes the exterior with the interior and is more 
practicable. It gives more ease and elegance. 

t We cut off 2 diameters became the practice harmonizes with the 
mean average of the best masters. 


PLATE II. 



SCALE IN. TO I FOOT 


Elevation. 1st Story. 


have the three unor¬ 
namented divisions of 
the entablature. 

We next proceed to 
give each division its 
quota of ornament, 
or members, as laid 
down by the order; 
using one part, equal 
to 1-5 of one inch— 
as a unit of measure, 
increased as many 
times for the.propor¬ 
tion of each member 
as there are units or 
parts designated in the 
order, and thus form 
the entire entablature. 
We”trim or ornament 
the r :sides of the win¬ 
dow opening ["with 
the architrave given 
us by the entablature. 
The architrave may 
rest upon plain square 
bases; these support¬ 
ed by paneled pedes¬ 
tals with caps and 
bases, while the inter¬ 
mediate space under 
the sill of the win¬ 


dow may be paneled. 

We do not wish to be understood here as recog¬ 
nizing this to be the only method of decoration 
under the system; because it is true, there may be 
as many forms of treatment, with different mould¬ 
ings, as a sound judgment and fine taste may dic¬ 
tate. For example, instead of side architraves for 
the apparent and positive support of the entab- 


































































































































































lature, we may use shafts or columns, against 
pilasters supporting an arch within the space, and 
springing under the architrave. Or, resuming the 
side architraves, we may use, in connection with 
them, detached shafts or columns, supporting, as 
before, an arch within the opening, and springing 
under the architrave.* Again, we may use antae 
richly and deeply paneled, with well carved trusses 
supporting the cornice of the entablature, reserving 
modillions between, and paneling the architrave 
and frieze spaces enclosed between the trusses. 

In the basement story, we obtain by this method 
a window opening six feet high, dividing which into 
twelve diameters, and one diameter into fifty parts— 
as with the first-story window, we obtain one part or 
unit of measure, which equals 12-100 inches. And 
by increasing this as many times as there are pro¬ 
portional units in the architrave of the order, we 
have 5 40-100 inches, or 5-J inches nearly, for the 
size of the architrave, which should trim a circular¬ 
headed or any other form of basement window 
opening, in this or any similar case, whether 
used with or without cornice. It will be observed 
we do not think a basement window can be legiti¬ 
mately treated with architrave and cornice project¬ 
ing from the face of the wall. We reject projecting 
cornice and architrave altogether; and divide the 
width, 5 40-100, obtained for an architrave, into 
three members, a cyma reversa, a channel, and an 
arris or edge. All may be cut boldly in accordance 
with good taste, and set inside the face of the ashlar, 
and, trimming the opening on all sides, die at the 
top on opposite sides of a heavy and richly wrought 
key-stone. 

This treatment we consider the most legitimate 
in connection with wrought ashlar, whose courses 
are definitely separated by bold channels and cham¬ 
fers. While the aggregate of the architrave is 
always in exact proportion to the opening, it is 
right that we leave it discretionary with those who 
will, to give greater boldness to a reoeding than to 
a projecting architrave, since the former in its office 
would convey the idea of apparent support, while 
the latter would be governed entirely by the rules of 
the order. 

How of the Portico. We have said the line 
which defines the top of the window, gives 
also, the top of the entrance or street door, 

* This treatment is productive of richness and beauty, and serves to 
cover an excess of dead yrall. 


under the portico. And the same line denotes 
the height of its entablature above the water- 
table line. The height we get here, would be 
thirteen feet divided into twelve diameters'as here¬ 
tofore, and one diameter (thirteen inches) into fifty 
parts or minutes; thus procuring for one part 
26-100 inches. Having now ascertained from the 
‘height our units of measure we proceed in the same 
manner as with that of the window, with the excep¬ 
tion that we place a pediment over the portico to 
heighten its character and central position; and 
this we provide for by merely raising the corona 
exactly over the center of the portico to a height of 
one-eiglith of its span. 

The mouldings at the eaves or opposite sides re¬ 
tain their original height at their extreme points of 
projection, thus forming a pediment. We may set 
pedestals upon the stoop platform, upon which 
come the shafts or columns that support the en¬ 
tablature. The size of the columns are determined 
by our proportional order, as that was determined. 
The base of the column is one diameter—fifty 
parts—through; while at its neck or top it is forty- 
two and a half parts through; diminishing one and 
a half inches in its length. The capitals, with neck 
and abacus mouldings, are in all respects like those 
of the order, having its projections. And the base¬ 
moulding of the columns have likewise the propor¬ 
tions of the order, increased in proportion to the 
additional height. 

How of the Roof Entablature, or Point of Start¬ 
ing. In the second-story there would be laid or 
spaced up, two diameters from the floor for the loca¬ 
tion of moulded or other window sills of a second- 
story, of thirteen or other number of feet in height. 
We assume it to be the proper height also at which 
the lowest line of our roof entablature should be 
placed. For as the window-sills in the second-story 
would at this point separate the plane from the 
broken mass, we may accept it as legitimate ground 
for any treatment which the state and style of our 
work demand. 

Hor would any other rule justify starting it either 
below or above that line. Hence to obtain a proper 
roof entablature under the order, for one story of 
any building, we divide the whole height from the 
water-table line into twelve diameters. Then taking 
one diameter—eighteen inches—as a unit of meas- 
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PLATE III 


ure for the whole height of the entablature, we lay 
up three diameters—four feet, six inches. 

This height we separate into three divisions for 
cornice, frieze and architrave, giving each the num¬ 
ber of parts desig¬ 
nated by the order. 

Next, with one part — 

36-100 inches—for a 
unit of measure for all 
members and mould¬ 
ings, we proceed to 
give each of the three 
divisions its respective 
quota of mouldings 
under the order; in 
the same manner as 
described fon the win¬ 
dow entablature of 
the first story. 

This method, 
though in accordance 
with the order and 
with the more accept¬ 
ed instances of sound 
architecture, may be 
made to conform to 
the circumstances of 
any case, or to the re¬ 
quirements of econo¬ 
my. Differences of 
taste and style may 
be accommodated, re¬ 
taining, however, in 
each instance the pro¬ 
portions of mouldings 
and the aggregate pro¬ 
portions of the entab¬ 
latures. 

In reference to the 
treatment of stories 
above a first, as the 
second, third, fourth 
or fifth, I design to 
show by this method 
how the first story is 


of the members in a collective capacity, should be 
determinately and proportionably diminished in 
size and weight. 

By superimposition, in an Architectural sense, we 
mean the elevation of 


. Elevation 

related to others as a proportional standard, in con¬ 
nection with a natural principle, involved in the 
following proposition, viz.: All superimposition, 
first of the principle in an individual, and second 


story upon story. By 
principle, we mean, in 
the same sense, the 
body or whole thing 
alone-; as the un¬ 
adorned walls of a 
building, raised to 
their proper height 
and answering the 
requirements of con¬ 
struction, but other¬ 
wise imperfect, hav¬ 
ing no roof cornices 
or external decora¬ 
tion. It is a ground 
for ornament; as a 
window or door open¬ 
ing, which may be 
regarded as such prin¬ 
cipal to be furnished 
with such comely 
members in rank and 
magnitude as may be 
suggested, or de¬ 
manded by their own 
form and size. By 
members in a collec¬ 
tive capacity, we mean 
the aggregate or sum 
of the mouldings and 
members of an entab¬ 
lature of a superim¬ 
posed window, as com¬ 
pared in size and 
weight with the en¬ 
tablature of the win¬ 
dow below it. 

We notice this 

principle is almost 
cf Four Stories. wholly disregarded in 

the use of architrave and pilasters on superim¬ 
posed stories of buildings in city Architecture, 

more frequently than elsewhere. We notice 

no diminution in the width of those members on 
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account of their -elevation above the first story; hut 
all are of the same width, whether used on the 
ground, or on the fourth stories; on a short or a 
long opening. This practice is manifestly wrong 
where anything like relative proportion is to he 
observed throughout the building. Nor is it right 
to disregard the principle of superimposition in this 
instance, or in the decoration of surfaces, when it is 
observed in all construction. Here, there should 
be harmony at least, where now there is little, and 
that accidental. The laws of construction compel 
its observance in the former instance, and for the 
sake of harmony and consistency it should be ob¬ 
served in members used for decoration. 

Upper stories we divide like the first, in twelve 
diameters, leaving eight diameters for the height 
of the window openings and four diameters for the 
space above and below the openings. The length 
which these diameters give us for each window 
opening of the second, third and fourth stories, is 
treated in the same manner as that of the first 
story, already explained, until we come to the ex¬ 
ternal decorations of the openings, then we employ 
another method. 

For illustration we will go through one series of 
explanations which will suffice for all the stories. 
Supposing the second story is thirteen feet, one 
diameter would equal thirteen inches, which in¬ 
creased eight times gives eight feet eight inches 
for the length of the window opening. This 
divided into twelve diameters gives eight and 66- 
100 inches for one diameter of the height of 
the opening. 

Proceeding as in the first story [Plate II.], we lay 
up three diameters for the window entablature, 
which equals two feet two inches. Then resolving 
one diameter into fifty parts or minutes, we get for 
one foot or unit of measure,. 1732 inches. Referring 
to our proportional order we take the number of 
parts there designated for architrave, and base or sill 
in the aggregate. For the base thirty parts, and for 
the architrave forty-five parts—and multiply them 
by the unit of measure, one part, or, .1732 inches, 
we obtain 5.19 or 5 J- inches nearly, as an aggregate 
depth of base for window sill; and 7.89 inches for 
the aggregate width of architrave.* These sizes 

* It will be seen in support of wbat was urged before, that this 
method gives an architrave of nearly eight inches naturally enough, 
and in proportion to its principal; while the architrave of the first 
story is nine inches—the exact fraction of size figured in the section. 


we lay off around the opening. From this point 
we do not proceed as in the first story, because we 
conceive that all mouldings for ornament elevated 
above a standard, as the first story, and viewed 
from an ordinary point of sight, should retain as 
they are elevated, all the apparent size and boldness 
of their prototypes separate or together; and we 
take the first story dressings as such prototypes. 

Again, we think mouldings and members for 
ornament should be less in number and bolder ac¬ 
cording to the elevation, when not detrimental to 
construction or utility, and the recognized harmony 
of parts. 

Should we proceed from this point as in the first 
story, it is evident all superimpositions of members 
would continually diminish, and present at the 
height of two stories a series of lines rather than a 
series of well-defined contours of members. If 
obedient to the requirements of design, not only 
unmeaning forms, but gradated and contrasted 
curvatures, must give way, when required, to those 
of definite character and fitness. Therefore, we are 
instructed that according to the elevation of the 
superimposed part, the members for ornament above 
a standard and point of sight should be less in num¬ 
ber and bolder. 

Accordingly we fix a point of sight at a natural 
distance of view from the building, say thirty or 
sixty feet, on a line with the water-table. From this 
point we draw imaginary visual rays directed to¬ 
ward the centre of each group of mouldings in the 
standard or first story; and toward the centre of 
those spaces on the walls of the building around 
the superimposed openings that are to receive dec¬ 
oration. x Now, it is evident that as the visual rays 
of the first story are to those of the superimposed 
stories, so will the mouldings and members of the 
first story be to those of the second, third, fourth, 
&c., considered individually. 

Hence, beginning with the sill, we look for the 
sill of the first story window, and find its first top¬ 
most member to be 1J inches deep, up and down its 
face. And to find the proper size of a like member 
for the sill of the second story window, we say, as 
the distance from P. 0. on the the visual ray A, is 
to the distance on ray A’, so is the first member of 
the first story window sill to the like member of 
the second story window sill. The distance on ray 
A is thirty feet two inches, and the distance on ray 
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A’ is thirty-five feet four inches. These reduced to 
inches are respectively 362 and 424. The size of 
the standard or first story member is 1£. The 
proportion then is 362 : 424 :: 1^ : 1J about—reject¬ 
ing a small fraction, which may always he done in 
practice—1^ inches is, therefore, what is required 
for this member—the first of the second story win¬ 
dow sill. 

Next in order in the first story is a cyma reversa 
moulding, If inches, as figured in the section, and 
we have 362 : 424 : : If : 2 about. Hence, two 
inches is the proper size for this moulding on the 
window sill of the second 
story. The next in order 
is a flat member If inches 
wide; and our propor¬ 
tion becomes 362 : 424 : : 

1-J-: If about, the proper 
size for this member on 
the second window sill, 
which is the last. 

It will be seen here 
that the true intent and 
spirit of our proposition 
is fully exemplified. AYe 
have increased in natural 
ratio the size of the ele¬ 
vated mouldings, and have 
rejected one member of the 
standard, and the space 
has been filled without 
excess or diminution. 

The projections of the 
mouldings are regulated 
in every case according to 
the original standard. 

That is, their projections 
should equal their height. And it follows, that if 
they are increased in height, their projection will 
be determined naturally, and in ratio thereto. 

The above examples illustrate the manner of de¬ 
termining the number and size of all mouldings 
and members in the architrave and cornice. In the 
standard one member of the architrave has been 
rejected, and the remainder increased. 

In the cornice, the modillion course, and one 
member of the corona, which was required there, 
but would have been superfluous here, has also 
been rejected. And so on, through all the stories; 


the system naturally and justly expels the minor 
members, and defines the absolute and important. 
Thus the cornices of the superimposed windows, 
for four stories, would be in the aggregate, respect¬ 
ively: second story, 12 inches; third story, 10 
inches; fourth story, 8 inches, with their appended 
fractions. 

The architraves would be 7, 6, and 5 inches 
respectively. The sills are 5f, 4f, and 3f respect¬ 
ively. And while the superimposition of the prin¬ 
cipal is thus provided for, the mouldings for 
ornaments are made bolder and less in number in 
the ratio of their eleva¬ 
tion, while the aggregate 
of material is reduced in 
size and weight. Especi¬ 
ally is this clear in the 
projecting cornices of the 
window, whose relative 
proportions would be : As 
the first story is to the 
second, so is the third to 
the last. 

In locating our entab¬ 
lature over four stories, it 
is essential that there be 
a space of wall between 
its lowest line and the 
window cornices in a pro¬ 
portion relative to all the 
horizontal spaces below. 
Hence, we say: As the 
first space is to the second, 
so is the third to the 
fourth. This last distance 
laid up on the wall from 
the soffit line of the last 
window opening is the starting point for our roof 
entablature for four stories. The size of the entab¬ 
lature and the proportions of its mouldings are 
determined in a manner analogous to those of the 
windows. Produce 0, an imaginary line, passing 
from the point of sight to the lowest line of the 
roof entablature in the first story. Produce also 
O' line from the point of sight to the position of 
the lowest line of the roof entablature over the 
fourth story. Find the length of C line, which we 
will suppose to be 35 feet 6 inches; also the length 
of C ' line, which is 61 feet 9 inches. Now, the 
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depth of the roof entablature oyer the first story is 
4 feet 6 inches. 

Then 35* : 61J : : 4 : 7f> the vvhole depth of 
roof entablature oyer the fourth story. We next 
diyide 7 feet 9 inches into 150 parts, as contained 
in the order, and giye for cornice, frieze and archi¬ 
trave, the respective parts designated for each in 
the order, which gives to each division of the en¬ 
tablature the feet and inches marked in the section. 
By reducing 7 feet 9 inches to tenths, and dividing 
by 150 parts, we obtain 6.2 inches, a unit of 
measure for all the 
members and moul¬ 
dings of the entab¬ 
lature. This, in¬ 
creased for each 
member or mould¬ 
ing as many times 
as there are parts 
designated for the 
same in the order, 
gives each one its 
proper size. We 
here remark, that 
though the roof en¬ 
tablature would be 
properly propor¬ 
tioned and in per¬ 
fect harmony with 
our rule, yet its 
size thus produced 
may not always be 
found expedient in 
point of economy; 
sometimes, perhaps, 
in practice, because 
of its great depth 


PLATE V 


Transverse Section. 


or height. And, to meet 
the demands of economy, we have adopted another 
method, which detracts nothing from the harmony 
of our principle. It is simply that the point of 
sight be removed one and a half or twice the dis¬ 
tance from the wall, for the roof entablature that is 
used for the superimposed stories. This reduces 
the depth of the entablature, and is practically 
better, besides being more economical for the ordi¬ 
nary class of buildings. 


To find interior window dressings, or architraves 
for any window, divide the window opening into 
twelve diameters. Then divide one diameter into 
fifty parts. Then with one part, as a unit of measure, 
determine the width of the architrave. By increasing 
one part forty-five times, or the number of parts 
designated in the order, we have the whole width. 
It may now be subdivided according to the propor¬ 
tions of the order—which would be architectural— 
or such other suitable proportions may be given to 
mouldings as the taste and judgment of the Archi¬ 
tect may suggest. 

The practice of 
trimming window 
and door openings 
with an architrave 
only, is quite mod¬ 
ern, and may be re¬ 
garded as a fancy of 
the Soanian period, 
which seems suffici¬ 
ent for all ordinary, 
and some first-class, 
works. 

In conclusion, al¬ 
low me to say, e 
object of this paper 
is the treatment of a 
subject allied to our 
art, and for the pur¬ 
pose of drawing from 
the Institute future 
papers, or some ex¬ 
pression from in- 
wi. dividual members 
relating to their 
practice of Archi- 
gesthetic and practical 
members to compare 
that the inferior 
by the more 



tecture in its various 
stages, thus enabling 
notes of progress, as it were, 
practice of some may be improved 
advanced practice of others—especially improv¬ 
ed by the practice of the older members of 
the Institute, from whom all younger members 
of the profession, myself included, would gladly 
learn. 
















































































































“®i0 'pamtfactura; and guilder,” 

AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS. 


f siDE from those purely commercial objects which form the mainspring of every business undertaking, the publishers 
of The Manufacturer and Builder Seek to promote the diffusion of useful, practical knowledge, and to furnish to 
those engaged in the industrial arts a journal which will enable them to keep abreast of the wonderful 
developments which in these modern times result from the application of science to the arts. Without being 
trammeled by any special classification, or confined in its scope by the narrow limits of any particular trades or 
professions, they would offer the following synopsis as presenting a few of the prominent topics which have been discussed 
in its pages. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

This subject has been treated both as one of the fine arts and as a means of providing shelter for man and 
his works. Every improvement connected with the art of building, whether that improvement relates to beautifying 
the appearance, increasing the value, strength, and durability, or lessening the cost of erection, finds a legitimate 
place in its pages. 

THE MOTORS. 

Amongst the great agents in the improvement of the arts, none are more important than the Motors—steam, 
water, and wind. These, in all their various modifications, will receive full attention, and every improvement will 
be carefully noted and discussed. 

SCIENCE APPLIED TO THE ARTS , 

As, for example, the application of modern chemical discoveries to dyeing, of electricity to various processes, of 
magnetism to the examination of iron, have all received attention at the hands of the editors. 

THE HOME DEPARTMENT 

Is devoted to matters of immediate interest to the domestic circle, whether that matter be of practical or merely 
general interest. In short, everything of interest to our American homes may here be legitimately discussed. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

In connection with these varied subjects, the journal, during the first year, contained upwards of SOU illus¬ 
trations, some of which were of a degree of artistic excellence rarely seen in the journals of the day. 

FORM AND SIZE. 

Each number of The Manufacturer and Builder comprises 32 large quarto pages, cut, stitched, and bound 
within an engraved cover. At the close of every year, subscribers have a book, when bound, of 

384 Pages, with upwards of 300 Engravings. 

In presenting to the public the peculiar features of The Manufacturer and Builder, we have preferred to speak 
in the past tense. We have referred to what we have done as an earnest of what we hope to accomplish in the 
future. One object that we have kept steadily in view is the increase of our circulation, so that as an 



The Manufacturer and Builder may ultimately rival any journal in the country. We have sought to effect this 
by placing the subscription price at the extremely low figure of 

ONE DOLLAR AND A HALF PER YEAR, 

with liberal discounts to those who may get up clubs. 

The advertising rate is $3.75 for one-half inch space per month, or 75 cents per line each insertion. Special 
contracts made for long periods. 

A specimen copy of The Manufacturer and Builder will be sent free to parties contemplating advertising or 
getting up clubs. 

Address, WESTERN & COMPANY, Publishers, 

37 JPark Bow , New York . 

For Sale by all News Dealers. 














“THE ENGINEERING 

AND 

MINING JOURNAL,” 

Alii Illustrated Weekly Periodical! 

Intended to advance tlie interests of those engaged in ENGINEERING and MINING, 
in the widest sense of those terms. 


VOLUME IX. COMMENCED JANUARY 4, 1870. 


BVilNEBlVit 

It contains matter of the highest importance to all who are engaged in 
CIVIL ENGINEERING, as in the erection of buildings, the construction of industrial works, public and private,. the 
surveying and laying out of roads, canals, railroads, etc., and the erection of bridges, docks, etc. Being the recognized 
official organ of the American Institute of Architects, the various papers on subjects connected with building, which are 
from time to time read before the Institute, will be published in its columns. 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, as steam engines, hydraulic motors, the construction of tools, machinery, mill- 
work, etc. 

AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING, as the application of machinery to agricultural processes, and the improvement of 
agricultural districts by drainage, and various other operations involving an acquaintance with engineering practices. 

HYDRAULIC ENGINEERING, as in the planning and construction of water-works, and the improvement of rivers, 
harbors, etc. 

amifi 

Is a subject that receives equal attention with Engineering. The various interests involved in the mining operations of the 
country, as 

THE COAL TRADE, THE METAL TRADE, and STOCK REPORTS, 

wherever they affect these subjects, are fully cared for, while the principles which relate to mining, geology, mineralogy, 
chemistry, and metallurgy are carefully elaborated, and all new discoveries relating thereto promptly detailed. In the prac¬ 
tical departments relating to the working and management of mines, whether of gold, silver, copper, lead, iron, coal, slate, 
marble, stone, oil, salt, etc., will be found, not only the latest news, but a full discussion of the best methods of developing 

these important interests and bringing their products into marketable shape. 

The Engineering and Mining Journal is not strictly a new periodical, as for nearly four years it has occupied a 
prominent position in the field of journalism, under the title, The American Journal of Mining, which is now presented 
re-modeled, improved, and in a new and more attractive form. 

eeifBiBVVOIi* 

Among its Contributors will be found some of the ablest men of the day, and no effort or expense will be spared to 
; make the information conveyed, fresh, trust-worthy, and thorough. 

liiiiiiAfiiii® 

Subjects requiring the aid of engravings will be fully illustrated by cuts prepared by the best artists. Great pains will 
; be taken in this department. 

BVIiCBIfllil# 

Subscription price $4 per annum, in advance. Any person sending us the names of four subscribers, with the full 
subscription rate—$16, will receive an extra copy free. 

SITNGUL.E COPIES, TIC 1ST CENTS EACH. 

Specimen Copies sent free on application to the Publishers. 

Address, Western & Company, 

P. O. BOX 5969. 37 PARK ROW. NEW YORK. 

News Dealers supplied by the American News Company, 121 Nassau Street, New York. 









































































